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The Wider Education of Our People 


OUR SCHOOLS ARE STRONG POINTS IN OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered at the Centennial Celebration Banquet of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C., April 4, 1957 


ISS SHAW, President of this Association, Secretary 
Folsom, Members of this distinguished audience: 
It is a privilege to take part in this Centennial 
Anniversary of the National Education Association. Like all 
citizens, | am proud of the progress American education has 
made over the past 100 years. Like all citizens, 1 am indebted 
ro the generations who built our schools, and I am glad to pay 
tribute to the schoolteachers of America who give their lives 
in the service of our children. And for the work the National 
Education Association has done to promote the goals of 
popular education, I am happy to express on behalf of the 
itizens of all the United States the appreciation of each of us. 
Now, not always did the provision of educational oppor- 
tunity for all seem vitally important to most Americans. A 
hundred years ago, when Abraham Lincoln spoke of his 
boyhood, he said “there was absolutely nothing to excite 
ambition for education.” At one time Lincoln even decided 
to give up trying to study for a public career because he 
felt that his preparatory education was woefully inadequate. 
What a tragic loss it would have been if Lincoln's lack of 
early education had prevented him from the full realization 
of the great powers of his heart and mind! One wonders 
how many young Americans have been handicapped by a 
similar lack of education. How many potential Lincolns have 
been lost to us because there were no schools for them to 
ittend—no good teachers to excite their ambitions! 
Incidentally, a good teacher has been defined as an in- 
lividual who can understand those who are not very good 


at explaining, and explain to those who are not very good 


t understanding 
Now here is another question that we might ponder. I 


know there is mo use going over past mistakes, but perhaps 
in this question there is a lesson for the future. It is this: 
Might this country not have been spared the senseless 
grief of the War Between the States and a just and peaceable 
solution to its causes reached, if there had been more men 
of education, more men of wisdom, in positions of leadership 
and among our people just a hundred years ago? 

The hope of the world is that wisdom can arrest conflict 
between brothers. I believe that war is the deadly harvest 
of arrogant and unreasoning minds. And I find grounds for 
this belief in the wisdom literature of Proverbs. It says in 
effect this: Panic strikes like a storm and calamity comes 
like a whirlwind to those who hate knowledge and ignore 
their God. 

Now because Lincoln had such a hunger for education, and 
because he saw our country endure such a tragic experience 
with the deadly fruits of ignorance and of prejudice, he 
exalted the ideals of education. In the very beginning of his 
political career, Lincoln made clear to his constituents how 
he stood on this important matter. He said: “Upon the 
subject of education, I can only say that I view it as the 
most important subject which we as a people can be engaged 
in.” “For my part,” he said, “I desire to see the time when 
education, and by its means, morality, sobriety, industry and 
enterprise, shall become much more general than at present, 
and I should be gratified to have it in my power to contribute 
something to the advancement of any measure which might 
have a tendency to accelerate’—the wider education of our 
people. 

In the year the National Education Association was formed 
there was introduced into the Congress the first College Land 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Grant Bill, a bill donating certain Federal lands to the states 
and territories to provide a perpetual fund for the purpose 
of increasing the facilities of higher education across the 
country. The Bill did not pass in 1857, but when Mr. Lincoln 
became President he was pledged to its support, and during 
his administration it was passed. 

Lincoln signed that biil at a critical moment in the Nation's 
history—at a time when hopes for an early end of the War 
Between the States were broken by the costly and indecisive 
battles of the Peninsular Campaign. It is significant that at 
the moment when Lincoln’s military hopes were at their 
lowest ebb, he signed a bill providing for the rapid increase 
in our educational resources. 

The two events can be closely related. The strength of 
our arms is always related to the strength of our minds. Our 
schools are strong points in our national defense. Our schools 
are more important than our Nike batteries, more necessary 
than our radar warning nets, and more powerful even than 
the energy of the atom. This is true, if for no other reason 
than that modern weapons must be manned by highly edu- 
cated personnel if they are to be effective, and the energy of 
the atom can be understood and developed only by the most 
highly trained minds in the country. 

But far more important than this, our defense must always 
rest on clear comprehension of the basic values we seek to 
protect—the true nature of the contest between human dignity 
and regimentation. 

Thus, the education of our children is of prime importance 
to each of us. Moreover, to maintain the common defense 
and to guarantee the progress of our Nation, each of us must 
discharge his own rightful and proper role in developing 
the intellectual capacities of all children living in every 
corner of our land. Each individual, each community has a 
vital function to perform. 

For I remind you that the great colleges and universities 
that sprang up under Lincoln’s College Land Grant Bill were 
not Federal projects. By no means! Most of the capital and 
organization for these institutions was provided by the States 
themselves. In this, as in all other things, Lincoln believed 
that government should do for people only what they could 
not well do for themselves. The Land Grant Bill furnished 
the stimulus for greater local effort. At present, the Land 
Grant colleges and universities receive most of their support 
and all of their direction from local citizens. Also, a healthy 
proportion of support comes from the students themselves. 
I add this because it is unwise to make education too cheap. 
If everything is provided freely, there is a tendency to put 
no value on anything. Education must always have a certain 
price on it; even as the very process of learning itself must 
always require individual effort and initiative. Education is a 
matter of discipline—and more, it is a matter of self-dis- 
cipline. 

Lincoln's faith in education is part of America’s faith in 
the ability of people to govern themselves. When men and 
women know the facts and are concerned about them, we 
believe they will make the correct decisions. Prejudice and 
unreasoning opposition will more and more give way before 
the clean flood of knowledge. 

This has always been my faith in democracy. Lincoln and 
education are closely associated in the memories of my boy- 
hood. Indeed, the first school I attended, sixty years ago, was 
called the Lincoln Grade School. It was located across the street 
from my home in Abilene. Nowadays, they refer to it as the 
“Old” Lincoln School because, old and dilapidated, it happily 
was replaced some years ago by a larger and stronger school. 

And so each generation must build better schools for its 
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children. Especially in today’s complex and challenging world, 
we need stronger and bigger schools in which to train our 
children to accept their magnificant opportunities and grave 
responsibilities—opportunities for life even richer than ours, 
responsibilities for the defense of their homeland and strength- 
ening of the free world. This puts a greater burden on educa 
tion than ever before—a greater burden on our teachers, class 
rooms and curriculum. 

The school building program of America suffered three 
grievous setbacks in this generation: the Depression of the 
30’s, the War of the 40’s and the Korean crisis of the 50's 
These three periods caused a drying up of normal schoolroom 
replacement and expansion—almost like three successive 
droughts. During the Depression we were unable to build 
schools for lack of money; during the war, we were unable 
to build schools for lack of men and materials because most 
of these resources was diverted into the war effort. The same 
applied to the war in Korea and to very much of the cold 
war of later years. 

So now our educational plant is not ample to cope with the 
enormous burden of present and future enrollments. There 
fore, it is my firm belief that there should be Federal help 
to provide stimulus to correct an emergency situation; that 
help does not imply a permanent acceptance of responsibility 
which belongs, not to Washington, but to the local govern 
ments and to the local communities and to the people them 
selves. 

Federal help in building schools will not mean federal 
control. After these new schools are built, after the bricks 
are laid and the mortar is dry, the federal mission will be 
completed. All control and use of those schools will be in 
the hands of the states and of the localities 

Every phase of the educational process, especially in our 
system of public schools, is important to all. 

Teachers need our active support and encouragement. They 
are doing one of tit most necessary and exacting jobs in the 
land. They are developing our most precious national re 
source: our children, our future citizens. They can do their 
best only as we show them our appreciation and offer them 
our individual help. We hear a lot about the deficiencies and 
woeful conditions of education in America, a criticism that 
suggests a few questions. How many parents visited their 
children’s schools? How many parents have offered to relieve 
some of the routine burdens of the teachers, or invited them 
to a friendly supper at home? How many parents have tried to 
make the teacher a real partner in the responsibility—and the 
priceless privilege—of educating our children? 

My friends, I have asked these questions often to groups 
with whom I have met across the land—business leaders, pro 
fessional leaders, people of all walks and types. I have been 
astonished that when I ask these questions and for a raising 
of hands that the answer is Yes, how many fathers in our 
land cannot say they ever saw their sons’ or their daughters’ 
teachers—and this whether they are in private or public 
schools. 

Moreover, they have looked at me like I was a little bit off 


1 
| 


my rocker for askifg the question. But before my mind is al 
ways this picture: I had to go into Germany immediately 
after the shooting was over indeed, before it was—and | 
learned then that one of the practices of dictatorship is to 
allow no interference on the part of the parents with the 
schooling of their children. The children are taken over. It 
was Hitler's trick to get these youngsters and teach them what 
he wanted them to know and to live that life. Parents weren't 
even allowed in the rooms. 

I submit that the parent's duty of helping and making a 
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partner of the teacher in the education of his or her child 
is one of the greatest privileges of free government 

Lincoln had a great respect for his teachers, that is, for 
the few he was able to find on the American frontier. But 
these few pioneer teachers must have had a great influence 
upon him, because in later life Lincoln was able to recall each 
by name. Just before he came to Washington as President- 
elect, Lincoln wrote a short account of his life. In this auto- 
biography, directly following a description of his immediate 
family, Lincoln wrote about his schoolteachers. He was still 
ible to recall, thirty years later, their full names and recorded 
them with gratitude and affection, thirty years after he left 
school 

With this example before me, I was proud to take part in 
the firss White House Conference on Education two years ago. 
This was a nationwide conference of educators, school ad- 
ministrators and citizens concerned with the school problems 
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of our day. All of them were devoted to the advancement of 
education across the land. From these White House Confer- 
ences—held in Washington, and more appropriately, in 4,000 
local communities in every State from coast to coast—from 
these White House Conferences came some new ideas for 
strengthening the educational system of America. I trust those 
ideas will be useful to you of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Using the words of Lincoln, I believe education is “the most 
important subject which we as a people can be engaged in,” 
and I join you in the hope that we in our generation may 
continue to accelerate the wider education of our people. In 
doing so, we shall be discharging one of the greatest of 
responsibilities and participating in one of the greatest privi- 
leges of an American citizen. 

Thank you very much indeed, and Good Night. 


The Bermuda Conference 


MIDDLE EAST AND NUCLEAR BOMBS 
By HAROLD MACMILLAN, M. P., Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in a debate in the House of Commons, London, England, April 1, 1957 


EFORE attempting to summarize the results of the 
Bermuda meeting, Mr. Speaker, I should like to say 
a few words about its general character. The meeting 
rook place not at my suggestion but on the proposal of 
President Eisenhower. It was he also who suggested that it 
should take place on British soil. I would like to express 
my appreciation of his action in both respects. That there 
was need for such a meeting is, I think, clear. There had 
been in recent months the serious deterioration in Anglo- 
American relations. It was not the purpose of the meeting 
to go back over the past, except in so far as the lessons to be 
learned might help us for the future. We had no intention 
of crying over spilt milk, and certainly not of wallowing in 
it. Nevertheless, both sides spoke with absolute frankness 
and sincerity to each other, and this was wise because it is 
only by complete frankness that we can hope to rebuild and 
strengthen a partnership so vital to the future of the world. 
The fact that the President and I were old friends was, 
of course, an advantage. We had a number of meetings in 
plenary session with our advisers and we had a number of 
private talks. Both were valuable. It is not easy nowadays 


to hold conferences of this kind in a relaxed atmosphere, but ~ 


so far as it is possible, the place of meeting, and the con- 
ditions were helpful to us. It would of course be absurd to 
suppose that in a few days’ time we could find solutions of 
all the immense problems which confront us, but we covered 
much ground and we reached a number of decisions which 
are set out in the communique. 

I take a little pride in the fact that the communique was 
not cast in the kind of rather high falutin language which is 
sometimes thought necessary at the conclusions of such 
meetings. It set out in a precise form a number of specific 
points which had been dealt with. I want also to make it 
clear that there were no secret engagements. Our object was 
to create a situation in which normal diplomatic machinery 
can work effectively atid smoothly and this, of course, in- 
cludes visits by senior officials across the Atlantic. There are 
a number of problems upon which much detailed work re- 
mains to be done, but I think we can claim that the broad 
agreements reached have given guidance upon which progress 
can be made. 


CHINA TRADE 


Nor would I attempt to conceal the fact that on some 
matters we were not in agreement—and this is not to be 
wondered at. But, even so, I think we understand each other 
better as the result of our talks. For instance, on China trade 
we explained our position very frankly to the Americans. I 
think they realize much better now what are our difficulties, 
and further detailed consultations will, I hope, bring us 
nearer together. 


UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


We discussed very frankly the present position and the 
future of the United Nations. I explained to the President 
our anxieties about its recent developments which spring, of 
course, from the distortion of the structure originally intended. 
This is due to the persistent use of the veto in the Security 
Council; and this in turn has led to responsibilities being 
placed upon the General Assembly which were not originally 
contemplated. All this brings with it many new problems. 
I made plain our view that just trusting to the United Nations 
is not a substitute for a foreign policy; for the United Nations, 
like any other human organization, is no more than the sum 
of its partners. Nevertheless, as the communique records, we 
recognized the value of working through the United Nations 
and reaffirmed our adherence to the principles of the Charter. 


I think the truth is really this. If the broad policies of the 
leading countries in that organization can be brought into 
line, and above all if Britain and the United States work 
closely together, I have every hope that they will be able to 
bring sufficient influence to bear upon the working of the 
United Nations to counteract some of the less responsible 
and more volatile emotions that seem sometimes to influence 
its members. It is certainly in the interests both of the United 
States and the United Kingdom that members of the United 
Nations should face the problems of the world with responsi- 
bility and it is the duty of our two great countries to lead 
and not to follow. Thus the organization can help not merely 
to preserve peace but to promote justice, and if there are 
perhaps differences in emphasis and approach I think that 
in these general propositions the President and I are in broad 
agreement. 
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HAROLD MACMILLAN 


MEETING WITH CANADIAN PRIME MINISTER 

Before I proceed I should like to say a word about the 
meeting with the Canadian Prime Minister. I am deeply 
indebted to Mr. St. Laurent and his colleagues for their 
willingness to go to Bermuda to suit my convenience. We 
had two excellent days of conversation of that intimate char- 
acter which we always have within the close family of the 
Comm nwealth. These discussions are always informal in the 
sense of being off the record but they are all the more 
valuable, and they were particularly useful following on our 
talks with the United States. The power and authority of 
the Canadian Government are continually growing in inter- 
national affairs and we are glad to recognize this. In general 
I can perhaps best sum up our discussion with a phrase 
which Mr. St. Laurent used in public, which I think was 
a good one. He said: “We found that our anxieties were 
your anxieties.” 

COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE 

Perhaps I may at this point add that I am very hopeful 
that we shall be able to arrange a date in the course of this 
summer when a full Commonwealth Conference can meet 
in London. It is always difficult with the many pre-occupations 
of the various Prime Ministers to find a date which suits 
every one but I feel confident that we shall be able to do so. 

EUROPE 
REDUCTION OF BRITISH FORCES 

, _ | must now pass to the main topics which I discussed with 
the President at Bermuda. First, Europe. We explained our 
general view on the closer association of the United Kingdom 
with Europe. We made it clear that the proposed reductions 
in our actual forces to be maintained in Europe in terms of 
men did not mean any decision to reduce in any way our 
alliance on N.A.T.O. as the main pivot of the defence of the 
Western world, or to withdraw from our European responsi- 
bility. I shall have a word to say later on the purely defence 
aspects. 

FREE TRADE AREA 

The Americans were sympathetic towards our plans for 
a greater concentration of the many deliberative and advisory 
bodies in Europe. We discussed in some detail the problems 
of the common market proposals of the Six Powers and our 
plan for the development of a wider area of industrial free 
trade. We made clear to them the many anxieties which 
we have in working out these ambitious schemes, particularly 
in relation to our overse’ ‘ependencies. We reaffirmed our 
determination that if it should be found possible to create 
this wider area for inter-European trade, it was not our 
purpose to see the growth of high tariffs and discrimination 
but, on the contrary, it was our hope that the increased wealth 
which might follow the development of Europe as a whole 
would increase rather than decrease the market for goods of 
outside countries. This point of view, I should add, was 
particularly welcomed by the Canadians as it certainly will 
be by other Commonwealth countries. 

In general, the Americans well understood both the need 
for greater European unity and the special problems which 
confront the United Kingdom as the center of the Common- 
wealth and as responsible for her overseas territories in 
associating herself with this new development and I feel 
sure that we shall have the sympathy of the United States 
and of Canada as indeed I believe of other Commonwealth 
countries in what we are trying to do. 

MIDDLE EAST 
COMMON AIMS 


I will now turn to the Middle East. The President made 
it abundantly clear to me that the United States, so far from 
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wishing to reduce British influence in the Middle East, is 
anxious to see it reinforced. It was also clear that our basic 
aims in this area are identical even if at times there are 
divergencies on how to achieve them. The wide ranging 
talks conducted with great frankness have gone a long way 
to reconcile these divergencies and that process will I believe 
continue. 
SUEZ CANAL 

There are two urgent and immediate questions. First, there 
is the canal. Secondly, there is the protection of western oil 
interests. On the canal, our discussion was somewhat handi 
capped by the fact that the Hammarskjold-Nasser negotiations 
were going on at the time of the Bermuda meeting, and the 
position was then, as it still is, obscure. But we found the 
United States as convinced as we are that no settlement 
could be regarded as satisfactory which did not conform fully 
to the six principles laid down by the United Nations resolu- 
tion of 13th October and did not take full account, and just 
account, of the users’ interests. (Hon. Members: What about 
Israel?) I will come to that in a moment. 

Copies have reached us of a draft memorandum which the 
Egyptian Government have given. to Mr. Hammarskjold 
and to certain diplomatic missions in Cairo. As it stands, 
this is an unsatisfactory document, but I do not think it 
would be wise for me to enter into detail about it at a time 
when we are discussing it with other governments and, in 
particular, with the Government of the United States. I am 
convinced that the handling of this matter will benefit from 
the close measure of agreement which we reached with the 
President and Mr. Dulles at Bermuda. It is greatly to our 
advantage that in dealing with the Egyptian Government 
the United States Government are taking a positive and lead- 
ing role. Meanwhile, British shipowners are being advised 
to avoid using the canal. Similar advice is being given by 
the American Government, among others 


Ort SUPPLIES 

I now turn to oil. It is clear that the Middle East oil will 
for many years to come continue to be of vital importance to 
Western Europe, and in view of the rise in quantities required 
we must in any case, quite apart from the canal, develop all 
possible means of transporting it. It was in this context that 
we considered how best to protect these oil supplies and 
the peace and stability of the oil producing areas. 


BAGHDAD PACT 

Here let me warmly welcome the United States’ decision 
to become a member of the Military Committee of the 
Baghdad Pact. It is a recognition both of the staunch way 
in which the Baghdad Pact has held together in recent 
troubled times and of its role as the northern shield. It is 
our intention and that of the United States to strengthen the 
Baghdad Pact in every possible way. We also found the 
Americans fully appreciative of the role we are playing in 
the Persian Gulf and of the importance of our policy of 
keeping faith with the states and rulers with whom we have 
treaty relations and to whom we have strong and binding 
obligations. At the same time, we recognize the importance 
of the friendship between the United States and Saudi Arabia 
In dealing with the problems of this area, we are, or course, 
aware of the phenomenon which, for want of a better phrase, 
might be called “emotional nationalism.” We are agreed 
on the importance of dealing with it in such a way as not 
to drive it into the arms of the enemy of all true nationalism 
—and of Moslem nationalism in particular—and that is 
international communism. 

As I have said, two projects for increasing the flow of 
Middle East oil are under consideration, including a new 
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.arge pipeline through Turkey. At our Bermuda Conference, 
we considered the desirability of a policy by which projects 
4 this kind be given the additional protection of a treaty 
between the interested governments to reinforce the usual 
agreements now made between the companies and the coun- 
tries of transit, and this would certainly be a source of stability 
and great confidence all round 
GAZA STRIP 

Apart from these two questions, we also considered the 
immediate and urgent problems of Gaza and Akaba. The 
United States Government agreed with us that the continued 
presence of the United Nations (Emergency) Force in the 
Gaza Strip is essential if any solution of permanence is to be 
achieved. We both considered that the United Nations force 
should not leave until its mission had been completely fulfilled. 

GULF OF AKABA 

As regards the Gulf of Akaba, both our Governments 
considered that there existed a right of innocent passage for 
il] ships through the entrance to the Gulf even though the 
entrance passes through Egyptian territorial waters. This 
does not in any way run counter to Egypt's legal rights on 
the contrary. And our two Governments consider that under 
the armistice this applies equally to Israeli ships and the 
vessels of other nations plying to Israel. The presence of the 
United Nations force at Sharm El! Sheikh is an added guaran- 
ree that this rule will be respected. 

PALESTINE SETTLEMENT 

We also considered the longer term problem of a Palestine 
settlement, and here we both had, regretfully, to conclude 
that while our common interest continued to lie in bringing 
about a permanent settlement, the chances of achieving this 
are not at present too hopeful. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to concentrate on the solution of individual problems as 
they arise, on trying to keep the atmosphere calm with the 
hope that with the passage of time, a more general settlement 
can be achieved. Here, again, the continued presence of the 
United Nations force can play an important role. 

CYPRUS 

Before I pass from the Middle East, | ought, perhaps, to 
mention one other matter. I have seen it suggested that some 
kind of bargain was struck in which the decision to release 
Archbishop Makarios was included. There is no truth what- 
ever in this allegation. It would have been quite unsuitable 
to discuss this matter with the President, and I did not do so. 
The position and importance of Cyprus in the strategy of 
the Middle East was, of course, referred to, as was the 
N.A.T.O. initiative for conciliation, since the United States 
as a member of N.A.T.O. is concerned, but no reference was 
made either by me or the President to a decision which must 
rest wholly within the responsibility of the British Govern- 
ment and with no one else. 

I now come— 

Mr. Sydney Silverman: In response to an interjection by 
one of my Hon. Friends about the passage of Israeli ships 
through the canal, the Right Honorable Gentleman said that 
1¢ would come to that matter. As he is now proposing to 
leave that part of his speech dealing with the Middle East, 
would it be possible for him to say a word about it now? 

The Prime Minister: | thought that the Honorable Gentle- 
man was referring to the Gaza and Akaba problems, with 
which I dealt separately. 

Mr. Silverman: The Right Honorable Gentleman said 
something about the canal and something about advice given 
to our shipping, but nothing about the passage of Israeli 


ships 
The Prime Minister: 1 thought, when the Honorable 
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Gentleman was interrupting me, that he was referring to the 
Gaza and Akaba problems. With regard to the passage of 
Israeli ships through the canal, that, I think, is covered 
under the first of the six principles adopted by the Security 
Council. 

NUCLEAR BOMBS 

I must now come to the complicated question of nuclear 
bombs and their tests. It was not possible to ente: into any 
explanation of what we decided at Bermuda without some 
examination of the background, and since I have had such 
a very large number of questions on the matter, I hope that 
the House will forgive me if I have to spend a little time 
upon it. 

BACKGROUND 

In 1947, the British Government decided to manufacture 
the atomic bomb and to rest their strategy largely upon it. 
This decision was taken under the Labour Government, and 
by the authority of Mr. Attlee. In 1954 a still graver decision 
fell for the British Government of the day to take. It was 
taken under the Pr-~ ‘ership of my Right Honorable Friend 
the Member for Woodford (Sir W. Churchill). This was 
the decision to embark upon research, development and limited 
manufacture of the megaton bomb, commonly known as 
the hydrogen bomb. This was frankly placed before the 
House in the Defence White Paper of February, 1955 and 
debated, as the House will remember, at some length on 
Ist and 2nd March that year. It had the support of Mr. 
Attlee and the majority of his colleagues, as is clearly shown 
by the terms of the Opposition’s amendment to the Govern- 
ment motion. I will read it: “While recognizing that thermo- 
nuclear weapons have effected a revolution in the character 
of warfare, and that until effective world disarmament has 
been achieved, it is mecessary as a deterrent to aggression 
to rely on the threat of using thermonuclear weapons . . 
thar is the preamble. Then it goes on to censure the Govern- 
ment’s proposals. 

It is interesting to see that on that occasion the Opposition 
was far from unanimous. Some 60 Socialist members, although 
present in the House as the vote on the substantive motion 
shows, abstained from voting for the amendment. Why? 
Because of these offending words. The abstainers included the 
Right Honorable Member for Ebbw Vale (Mr. Bevan) about 
whom the Honorable Member for Islington North (Mr. 
Fienburgh) wrote the following words: “I have »ften been 
bewildered by Mr. Bevan’s”—as he called him then—"re- 
peated changes’—this is quoted from a newspaper—"of 
policy on the H-bomb: make it, but let the enemy use it first. 
Do not make it at all. He has said all that in a matter of 
months.” We shall be discussing this in greater detail in the 
defence debate in a week or two but I shall be interested to 
learn, possibly this afternoon, what is the official view on 
nuclear power. At any rate, nuclear power is the basis on 
which Britain’s defence plans must at present rest and the 
only question therefore that remains is whether this process, 
initiated by Mr. Attlee as regards the kiloton bomb and 
carried further by my Right Honorable Friend as regards 
the megaton bomb, shall be brought to fruition, or whether 
we are to hesitate at this last stage when the necessary tests 
have to be made before production is carried out. 

NEED FOR TESTS 

Many Honorable Members opposite—no doubt from sin- 
cere and comscientious motives—ask me almost daily to 
abandon the tests. What I should like to know—and I think 
that the House and the country have a right to know—is 
whether, if the Leader of the’ Opposition had to make this 
decision today, he would cancel the tests which are shortly 
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to take place. If so, would he face the consequences to 
defence? Would he cease to base our defence upon the 
medium bomber and, later, upon the projectile which is to 
carry the megaton bomb? If he abandons it—and I quite 
understand that he might do so from conscientious motives— 
what defence does he believe possible short of a general 
disarmament agreement covering both conventional and un- 
conventional weapons? Will he accept the logical conse- 
quences of abandoning the tests, which means abandoning 
the weapon? Those consequences are the permanency of 
conscription and the need to raise far larger armies at home 
and throughout Europe in an attempt to hold the position 
and, even so, the acceptance of permanent inferiority, both 
in numbers and armaments. Every British Government since 
the war have taken the view that, first, the kiloton, and now 
the megaton, bomb are essential to our defence, short of a 
general disarmament agreement. I am not now talking about 
a limitation of tests, but of the need to possess the weapon 
and by a general disarmament agreement I mean an agree- 
ment that covers conventional as well as unconventional 
weapons. Any other decision must put us in a position of 
hopeless weakness. 


LIMITATION OF TESTS 

So much for the bomb, as part of our armaments. I now 
come to the question of the possibility of limiting the tests. 
I want to stress again that the abolition of tests is different 
from their limitation. I am dealing only with their limitation. 
We have always said that we would be prepared to enter 
into a general disarmament agreement covering conventional 
as well as unconventional weapons. Last year we said that 
we would consider the possibility, even without a disarma- 
ment agreement being visualized, of a limitation—though 
not an abolition—of tests of nuclear armaments. In July 
last year Sir Anthony Eden gave a further undertaking. He 
said: “As I said on June 7, Her Majesty's Government are 
prepared to discuss methods of regulating and limiting test 
explosions which take account of their own position as well 
as that of other powers. It would no doubt be preferable 
that this matter should be pursued within the context of a 
comprehensive agreement on disarmament. For our part, 
however, we should not exclude other methods of discussion 
acceptable to those concerned.” Later on he said: “If however 
we cannot make progress in that way’—that is, in the con- 
text of the Anglo-French proposal—“I do not exclude 
dealing with it in some other way by itself.” What does that 
mean? It means that we would see whether we could make 
proposals for limiting tests even outside a general disarma- 
ment agreement. Later, on December 20, he said that we 
were working on proposals to that end. Those proposals were 
in fact worked out by Sir Anthony Eden but I must quite 
frankly tell the House that in practice the form in which 
we had thought of them—that is, a simple agreement as 
to the permissible yield of fissionable material without any 
detailed arrangement for control—would not work. These 
proposals were shot down not merely by our American friends 
but by our own technical advisers. Why was this? For the 
simple reason that the scientist is always ahead of the poli- 
tician. What might have seemed possible some months ago 
is now confirmed as not being watertight. 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF DETECTION 
I will try to tell the House why. Scientific advances in 
nuclear energy and in nuclear weapon development have 
been exceedingly rapid. Only seven years elapsed between 
the discovery of fission and the use of the atomic bomb in 
war. The next seven-year period saw the development of 
the thermo-nuclear bomb, in a form which not only might 
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produce complete local devastation but also large quantities 
of fission products which contaminated the atmosphere. We 
are now in the third seven-year period and once again we 
are seeing another profound change—the development of 
high-yield weapons, in which much of the energy comes not 
from fission but from fusion. This means that the harmful 
contamination, external and internal, which comes primarily 
from fission products, is greatly reduced. The proposals to 
which Sir Anthony Eden referred were based on the assump 
tion that the total yield of the explosion was a reasonabl 
measure of the fission product discharged into the atmosphere 
It is mow clear that that is not necessarily the case. What is 
more, I am assured by our own scientists as well as by the 
Americans that there is no feasible method of properly 
measuring at a distance how much of the yield of a particulas 
explosion is due to fission and how much is due to fusion 
‘That is not all; our scientists believe that if a deliberate 
attempt were made to run a test explosion in such a way 
as to avoid detection it would almost certainly be successful 
So far as we know no such attempt has been made. On the 
other hand there have been instances in which our scientists 
were unable to be certain whether an explosion had taken 
place or not. 

It was for these reasons that we agreed at Bermuda that 
the approach which we had originally envisaged would not 
do. But it would be an error to say that the Bermuda Com 
munique once more attached the concept of test limitation 
to a comprehensive disarmament agreement. That is not so 
We said it must be accompanied by general nuclear contro! 
Such a system would at least have to include watertight 
measures of policing any test limitations which might be 
agreed upon. The President and I agreed to go a step further 
while waiting for any general agreement. We said that we 
would conduct nuclear tests in such a manner as would keep 
world radiation from rising to more than a small fraction of 
the levels that might be hazardous 

BRITISH TESTS 

So far as our own tests are concerned, 1 have been asked 
to say that there will be no perceptible radiation outside the 
test area. That is my answer. I am satisfied from the medica! 
and biological point of view that the radiation effects of 
this explosion will be insignificant. 

Mr. Roy Mason (Barnsley): The House is really appalled 
at this shockingly bad news. By inference the Prime Minister 
has informed us that there can never be any limitation agree- 
ment upon thermo-nuclear explosion inside the frontiers of 
Russia. No seismograph, barograph, barometer or Geiger 
counter would be able to detect that explosion? 

The Prime Minister: No Sir. I think that even my untutored 
imagination could think of at least two ways in which it 
would be possible to do so. Our tests must go on. To abandon 
them now would be to threaten the whole defence strategy 
upon which our policy is based and to put ourselves in a 
permanently weakened position. I am not prepared to recom 
mend this to the House and I can hardly believe that if the 
Right Honorable Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
held my position he would recommend it himself 

Mr. Denis Healey (Leeds East): 1 am obliged to the Right 
Honorable Gentleman and I am sure that the House will be 
obliged to him for the information which he has just given 
I think that the Right Honorable Gentleman must recognize 
that the anxiety felt not only by Honorable Members on this 
side of the House but by Honorable Members on the benche: 
opposite and throughout the world about nuclear test ex 
plosions depends very largely on the fact that the atmospheric 
radiation involves a danger to health and will he therefore 
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not agree that a great advance could be made if it could be 
agreed with the Soviet Union and the United States of 
America not to hold test explosions which are detectable and 
which do therefore involve this type on atmospheric radiation. 

The Prime Minister: The Honorable Gentleman is very well 
informed but he really does not understand this and I am 
bound to say quite frankly that I should not attempt to 
expound it to the House if I had not subjected myself to the 
most careful learning of this over the last few weeks. 

PROPOSED NOTIFICATION AND OBSERVATION 

[ want to come both to this point and the whole. I am 
afraid I warned the House that this would take some time, 
but it is a serious matter. If our tests must go on the effort 
to achieve first general disarmament must continue. By gen- 
eral disarmament I must say again that I mean conventional 
as well as unconventional. But if general disarmament cannot 
be reached we are still ready to consider, as I have already 
said, any practical scheme for the limitation of nuclear 
weapon tests though not of course without conventional dis- 
armament. The abolition of nuclear weapons—to abolish 
them without dealing with the conventional weapons—would 
leave us and the Western Powers at the mercy of Soviet 
Russia. Bur even if we cannot get limitation of nuclear 
weapons we are prepared to consider such limitation of tests. 
Meanwhile we are ready to make a start ourselves. We would 
agree to file information with the United Nations of any 
tests to take place. We would agree to permit limited inter- 
national observation. All we ask is that the Russians should 
do the same. 

That surely is not asking a great deal, and against this the 
Russians, and. those in this House who appear to constitute 
themselves as their protagonists, produce an offer of abolition 
of all tests if we will abandon ours. There is something really 
rather hypocritical about the fervor with which this last- 
minute conversion is reached. I have not seen many protests 
at the great Siberian explosions all this time and it is strange 
that the great agitation for the abolition of tests should come 
just at the moment when the work of many years of British 
scientists is reaching fruition. 

POSSIBLE DANGER TO HUMAN LIFE 

That leads me to say something about the question of 
possible dangers to human life. In the first place I can assure 
the House that the Government take this matter very seriously. 
We have obtained the best possible advice. The closest watch 
is kept and we have regular and up to date measurements. As 
the House knows, last year we obtained a very valuable and 
authoritative report from the Medical Research Council and 
this dealt primarily with this country; but we are members 
of the Scientific Committee of the United Nations which is 
studying the position over the world as a whole. I will deal 
later with the internal radiation hazards from strontium 90, 
the new hazard peculiar to nuclear fission. 

EXTERNAL RADIATION 

| will first say something about the so-called external 
radiation—that is to say radiation from all sources natural 
and artificial which impinge upon the body from outside. 
It is this external radiation which constitutes the main genetic 
hazard and the possible threat to future generations. External 
radiation is not in any sense a new kind of hazard and as | 
shall explain only a very small proportion of this is at- 
tributable to bomb tests. Ever since creation men from the 
most primitive to the most modern have, during the course 
of their ordinary lives, been exposed to what are called cosmic 
rays and also the radiation from soil and rocks and also sub- 
stances within their own bodies. This has been going on 
during all our lives and during all the lives of our fathers 
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and grandfathers, back to Adam himself. According to the 
Medical Research Committee’s report, cosmic rays—and they 
are natural sources of radiation which none of us can avoid— 
were estimated to give an average dose of one tenth of a 
roentgen a year, or three roentgens during the thirty years 
of average reproductive life—i took the phrase from the 
statisticians. 

Modern civilized man has added by his own invention to 
the amount of dosage he receives in a normal lifetime and 
specially in recent years: these include X-rays which are used 
now by doctors and dentists and such things as luminous 
watches, and now the development of atomic energy in in- 
dustry which is so important for our future. All these new 
man-made sources of radiation give us an additional dosage 
which in this country is reckoned to add at least a quarter 
to the three roentgens we already receive from the natural 
background. Unless, therefore, we are prepared to abandon 
X-rays in medical treatment and many other features of our 
civilization, we must expect to be exposed to about three and 
three quarter roentgens each man for thirty years. That is 
three and three quarter units—I am trying to give the pro- 
portion of this—3 from natural cosmic rays and three quarters 
from the inventions of modern life. 

EFFECT OF TESTS 

Now as regards test explosions. Estimates have been made 
of the addition to the external radiation to which the human 
race will be subjected if test explosions go on at the same 
rate as in the past few years. The estimate is that in the 
course of time—and a long time—the external radiation from 
fall-out will build up to an exposure per generation of not 
more than one-hundredth part of what man would receive 
in the same period from natural sources alone. 

Mr. Harold Davies (Leek): I am grateful to the Right 
Honorable Gentleman for giving way. May I ask him whether 
he is aware that while he was building up the argument 
about the number of radio-active isotopes to which an in- 
dividual may be exposed by X-ray, that the isotopes used in 
X-ray have an average life of three days in the case of gold 
for injection,-and about nine days in the case of iodine and 
that it is the will of the person. But we are poisoning the 
atmosphere meanwhile and all mankind is having to suffer 
from the explosions in any case. 

The Prime Mister: That is a perfectly good point. I 
was trying to give a comprehensive picture. We get three 
units, whether we like it or not. We get three quarters of 
a unit which I admit that we could do without if we abolished 
X-rays, but we get three whether we like it or not. The total 
amount of external radiation made by all these tests, if they 
go on as at present, and over a period of years, will be one 
hundredth of one unit. I am trying to keep this in some 
proportion. 

Dr. Summerskill (Warrington): The Right Honorable 
Gentleman has quoted from this report which we are all 
asked to accept. May I ask him his opinion of the conclusions 
of the report when it says that: “If the rate of firing increases 
and particularly if greater numbers of thermo-nuclear weapons 
are used we could within the lifetime of some now living, 
he approaching levels at which ill-effects might be produced 
in a small number of the population”. 

The Prime Minister: | was coming to that when I was to 
deal with the question of internal radiation. I am trying to 
deal with this matter with all the information I have been 
able to absorb—quite heavy dosages of it. I say it is obvious 
that to this hundredth of the three units, which is the most 
from explosions up to now, the explosions we propose to 
make shortly could add not more than a small fraction—a 
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tiny fraction—of the total explosions already made by Russia 
and the United States. The position, therefore, is that the 
hazard contribution to the external radiation hazard from 
bomb tests is very small, almost negligible. This is very im- 
portant because as I have said, it is the external radiation 
which constitutes the main genetic hazard. It was for that 
reason that the Medical Research Council in its authoritative 
report, to which the Right Honorable Lady, the Member for 
Warrington (Dr. Summerskill) referred, said that: “The 

tic effects to be expected from present or future radio- 
active fall-out fired at the present rate and in the present 
proportion of the different kinds are insignificant”; that is 
from Para. 259 of the report. 

INTERNAL RADIATION 


Apart from the external radiation—and this is much more 
serious—to which bomb tests make a very small contribution, 
there is the internal radiation due to the absorption into the 
body from food or drink of substances such as strontium 90 
which are part of the fall-out. I do not want to minimize 
this, which must be closely watched. But it is fair to say that 
the average levels of strontium 90 at present measured in 
human bone in the United Kingdom are less than one unit 
and that is one hundred times less than what in the view 
of the Medical Research Council is the maximum allowable 
concentration in bodies of individuals of the population. 


STRENGTH AS A DETERRENT 


In conclusion let me repeat that the Government take this 
matter very seriously. They will keep it under continuous 
review and in the light of any new advance both “in this 
country and elsewhere. But I think from what I said, at the 
airport the other day, in the light of all this we shall add 
very little to this danger by the tests we are about to make 
and we shall gain enormously in strength and in the defence 
of our country. 

Mr. Arthur Henderson (Rowley Regis and Tipton): In 
view of the fact that Japan is much closer to Christmas 
Island than this country is, could the Prime Minister say a 
word about the justification for the apprehensions which are 
being expressed by the Government of Japan? 

The Prime Mwister: 1 think the apprehensions are really 
very small. They have no ground for them; they are 4,000 
miles away and I think really.they are not apprehensions 
which they need feel. I do think I am justified in saying that 
we should continue the tests, that we should continue this 
careful watch upon what is happening and that our addition 
to it, while it will make a great addition to our strength and 
is the basis of any sensible defence in the future, makes 
really an insignificant addition to the figures I have given. 
Whilst we must not underestimate these risks whether of 
external or of internal radiation, we really must not exag- 
gerate. It would be wrong not to give the closest and most 
continuous study to the problem and continue our efforts 
for a practical system of limiting the tests which I have 
described already, but it would be equally wrong to try to 
excite hysterical or unbalanced fears and to do so for political 
purposes would indeed be to plumb the depths of cynicism. 

So much for the aouclear deterrent. It is a grim subject 
but paradoxically enough it is not without its compensation. 
I do not always agree with the Honorable Member for 
Coventry, East (Mr. Crossman). Although I always read 
his writings in the popular press with profit, he told us this 
the other day: “It is a fact that both sides can make the 
H-bomb and deliver it and this has driven the statesmen to 
try to settle their differences. That is why I say”—this is the 
Honorable Member speaking, not me—"“that the H-bomb 
should be the last, not the first weapon to go.” I would assume 
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that if the H-bomb is to play this beneficent role the 
Honorable Member might agree that it might just as well be 
tested to see whether it would work. 


DEFENCE 
This brings me to the general talks which we had at 
Bermuda on the matter of defence. We explained to the 


President the plans already announced for the streamlining of 
our forces in Germany. We also reviewed the commitments of 
the United Kingdom in other parts of the world and discussed 
the economic and military burdens these place upon us. We 
made it clear that Her Majesty’s Government intend to carry 
out their defence responsibilities and to continue and extend 
that close and intimate cooperation with their allies upon 
which in our opinion the defence of the free world depends. 
SUPPLY OF GUIDED MISSILES 

The President agreed that for their part the United States 
Government would assist in the economical and efficient 
development of the collective defence efforts and one way 
of doing so would be by equipping the United Kingdom 
with guided missiles which are being developed in America 
Those weapons should be available to us here in the fairly 
near future. They will make a great addition to the deterrent 
power based in this country and to the strength of N.A.T.O. 
as well. From the point of view of the United Kingdom it 
was particularly satisfactory that the United States Govern- 
ment were able to provide us with these weapons because 
they will be available some years before those which we 
have been developing for ourselves. Therefore this agreement 
will save us both time and money and I hope that the House 
will agree that it is a satisfactory one. 

UsE OF GUIDED MISSILES 

In this connection I must draw the attention of the House 
to an article which appeared in this morning's “Daily Herald” 
which as I believe still has some connection with the Labour 
Party. This is what the article said: “Does the American 
control of the nuclear warheads mean that the President and 
not the British Government will decide when these missiles 
will be launched and at whom they will be launched? If so, 
the role of Great Britain in the alliance—which every sane 
citizen desires to nourish—ceases to be the role of partner 
We become the mere instrument of policy made in Wash- 
ington.” Let me compare the agreement made by Mr. Attlee 
and the Labour Government over the American bombers 
now situated in our islands with the agreement I have con 
cluded over the rockets. The American bombers are American 
machines, manned by American airmen, armed by Americans 
with the kiloton and now the megaton bomb. They are under 
the sole control of the Government of the United States. 
There is the agreement that they are not to be used without 
the consent of the British Government. That was what the 
Labour Government decided. I do not criticize them; | 
think it was right. Now I come to the rockets. They will be 
provided after an agreement the full details of which have 
still to be negotiated but will be the property of Her Majesty's 
Government manned by British troops who wil! receive their 
prior training from American experts. The rockets cannot 
be fired by any except the British personnel but the warhead 
will be in the control of the United States which is the law 
of the United States and to that extent the Americans 
have a negative control but it is absolutely untrue to say that 
the President and not the British Government will decide 
when these missiles will be launched and at whom. So long 
as we rely upon the American warheads, and only so long, 
it will remain a matter for the two governments. No, the 
“Daily Herald” said that it is the sole discretion of the Presi 
dent of the United States. That is a lie. 
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Mr. R. T. Paget (Northampton): The Right Honorable 
Gentleman should realize how many of us feel about this. 
Ir is an intense humiliation that we are entrusted by an ally 
with a weapon but are not to be trusted with the ammunition. 
Surely no major country has ever accepted such an humilia- 
ron 

The Prime Mimister: | do not know whether this is an 
humiliation or not. At the present moment we accept having 
placed in our country both the bomb and the means of 
delivery. They are in the country—both the bomb and the 
machine. Under this system we obtain the full control of the 
projectile, of the rocket itself, thereby putting us ahead. We 
are not precluded from making our own warheads. Meantime 
we have the American warheads under the same agreement 
1s governs the present bombers between the two Governments. 

Mr. R. R. Stokes (Ipswich): The Prime Minister said that 
the main object in the end is to save us the expense and 
trouble of making our own. Anybody who knows anything 
about these guided missiles knows that they are no use 
without the warhead and that the warhead is the most ex- 
pensive and complicated part. That being the case, and the 
missiles being useless without the warhead, will the Prime 
Minister tell us before he sits down whether the President 
is contemplating the introduction of legislation in the United 
States to enable us to pool our nuclear knowledge? 

The Prime Minister: The Right Honorable Gentleman 
knows that that is quite another matter. He knows that the 
President and the American Administration are bound by 
the law as it stands, but meanwhile we get the advantage 
of having the rocket which we have not yet fully developed, 
and we gain a great deal of time. I am informed that the 
Right Honorable Gentleman is wrong in saying that the 
warhead is the most expensive and difficult part. It is the 
rocket which has been the most difficult part for us to 
develop. If we have that, we are put some way ahead and 
we enter into no commitments which preclude us from 
leveloping our own mechanism. I therefore think that this 
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is a good agreement and on reflection, will be thought to be 
a good one. 

Mr. R. H. S. Crossman (Coventry, East): We want to try 
to understand what the Prime Minister is telling us. Is he 
telling us that instead of the R.A-F. strategic bomber force 
which we had understood we were to maintain in order 
to maintain our military independence—an independent 
force with its own H-bombers and its own H-bombs—we 
are now to have an Anglo-American rocket which is a joint 
operation? If that is so, he cannot deny that this reduces our 
independence of America. 

The Prime Minister: As usual the Honorable Member is 
very clever with words. I will answer him exactly as he asked 
the question—not instead of but in addition to. 

I explained to the President of the United States our 
approach on the broad problem of defence. In case there is 
any question of privilege, I hasten to add that I did not give 
him a preview of the White Paper on defence. We had a 
broad, general discussion and we were able thereby to make 
an exchange not merely of reminiscences but of plans and 
projects. 

CONCLUSION 

I apologize to the House for the length of time I have 
taken, but it is not entirely my fault. I have tried to give way 
to all interruptions as far as possible. 

To sum up, the meetings at Bermuda were certainly useful. 
They could not achieve, and they were not intended to 
achieve, sudden or dramatic decisions of policy, but I think 
we did some useful work. The President’s warmth of emotion 
and outlook and real affection towards this country have 
never been doubted by those who know him well, but we 
were able, by putting forward our own view forcibly as well 
as frankly, to do something to strengthen the friendship 
between our two countries and to strengthen it upon the 
only basis which is honorable or likely to be lasting; and 
that is a partnership founded on mutual confidence and 
understanding. 


“Alone and Isolated” 


THE FREE WORLD WANTS “TRADE NOT AID” 


By THE RT. HON. R. H. HADOW, H.B.M. Consul General, San Francisco, California 
Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, March 29, 1957 


out to you may have brought back a trail of tragedies 
which marks the past 40 years. 
THE First WORLD WAR OF 1914-18; 

during which, not only in France but in the Middle East and 
in Palestine also, we Allies—with the crowning help for the 
first time of America—fought to a standstill the ambitions 
not of peoples but of Kaiser Wilhelm’s martial clique, to 
dominate the World. 

The cost of that war can be counted today in the cemeteries 
that still dot Saint Mihiel, Vimy Ridge, the hillsides of the 
Dardanelles, the outskirts of Kut el Amara, Jerusalem, and 
the outposts in which the valiant Regiments of Canada and 
the Commonwealth, of India, Pakistan and Africa died, along- 
side many a Briton, for Freedom. 

But all too soon its lesson of Unity was lost in the bicker- 
ings of Peace. Bereft of America’s strong right arm, the 
League of Nations feli apart, when it failed to impose the 
economic sanctions it had voted against Mussolini, for his 
unprovoked attack upon Abyssinia. 


T: THOSE of my generation the list of places just read 


The rise of HITLER we watched in Vienna; the gathering 
war-clouds in PRAGUE. This dictatorship was ushered in by 
the murder of Chancellor DOLLFUSS of Austria and re- 
occupation of the RHINELAND, while the Allies folded 
their hands and with an illusory economic Prosperity bought 
a bare five years of Peace. 

Then came the tragedy of CZECHOSLOVAKIA; the road 
to MUNICH; the rape of POLAND; and Hitler's secret 
Treaty with STALIN, the price of which was the enslavement 
of those democratic little Baltic countries, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania and—the sole survivor today—gallant FINLAND. 

The ultimate danger of world Communism few had been 
willing to consider; even after Moscow had struck in Spain. 
For you Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin were alike dangers afar 
off. Even for us, on Europe’s doorstep, Hitler was the im- 
mediate danger; and Communism could wait while first we 
dickered with Fascism, as again we are doing today. Thus 
it came about that for two years—from 1939 to 1941—and 
with the aid again of our gallant partners in the Common- 
wealth, we fought not for our own freedom alone, but for 
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the very existence of freedom the world over. During those 
two years of trial, it was, that the fellow travellers in our 
midst first taught us the bitter lesson of a Communist fanati- 
cism in whose blind and traitorous eyes Stalin—as still today 
his successors—could do no wrong. After, with matched 
treachery, he had been double-crossed by his ally Hitler, we 
forgot this lesson and—Americans and Britons alike—took 
“good old Uncle Joe” to our bosoms, instead of seeing in our 
Wartime Alliance with Soviet Russia the marriage of con- 
venience which, too late, we discovered it to have been to 
Moscow. 

For America the awakening to World War II came, from 
the East, with Pearl Harbor; and for the next four years your 
nation led the free world to a sterile victory from which 
Britain emerged, stripped of a century of savings and in need 
of the very raw materials, the machinery and the foreign 
markets which for six years we had sacrificed to the common 
cause of victory, but without which we in Britain cannot live 
even for three months. 

With the help of dollar credits, generously granted in 1946 


by both America and Canada, we bought much of our needs | 


on the markets of the New World; to our mutual profit in 
the transition from a war to a peace-time economy. Wheat 
for our people’s bread; copper, zinc, lead, cotton, coal and a 
host of other raw materials for our shattered industries, houses 
and hospitals; machine-tools wherewith to refashion our out- 
worn implements; but NOT a gift of hard-earned tax-payers’ 
DOLLARS to a Socialism which is still thought to have sapped 
the energy of our people and turned us into a lotos-eating 
welfare-state. 

For since the end of Marshall Aid, which next, generously 
and wisely, funnelled America’s surpluses into the hungry 
areas of the World: 

a) Britain’s exports have increased—from 1950 to 1956— 

by 47 per cent to $9-14 B. a year 

b) Our coal production has steadily increased, although 
an ever greater need of electric power, which in Britain 
must be derived from coal or oil, compels us today to 
buy some coal on the American market. 

c} We became and remain a people fully employed; and 
in 1951 our feet were once more on the road to modest 
prosperity. 

d) 54 per cent of the foreign trade of the Free World is 
still financed by the inherited skill of the City of 
London; and sterling remains the leading medium of 
exchange for a majority of world trade. 

But on a bare $2B of gold and dollar reserves our share of 
the burdens of World-defense and reconstruction are too 
heavy to bear; and German and Japanese competition in 
particular, but American post-war economic strength also, 
face us with ever greater problems in highly competitive 
markets. 

Our War Debts, amounting to $4-/2 B. mean payments to 
America alone of $138 M. a year, for 50 years to come. Until 
Suez we had punctually repaid $268 M. in principal and $424 
M. in interest. Our most immediate problem is how to con- 
tinue these dollar payments—equa! in America’s case to 3 
months of our exports to this country each year—while 
America still sold to us $465 M. more than she bought from 
us in 1956. 

Add to these war-debt charges, our expenditure on World 
Defense; our contributions to the United Nations; our aid 
to Colonies nearing, or which have attained our common goal 
of Independence; and other extensive grants; and 31 per cent 
of our total Budget of $14-14 B. last year, went on expendi- 
tures which bring in no direct return. 
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Above all we therefore need two forms of assistance from 
America. The first—and perhaps the greater because it leads 
to the second—is an understanding of the evolution of our 
Commonwealth and Empire. The second can best be sum- 
marised in Winston Churchill's terse words: “Trade Not Aid.” 

First and foremost, I repeat, there is a vital need for more 
careful study of 20th Century colonialism. For by lack of 
appreciation of the progress made, under Britain's lead, by 
the peoples of Asia and Africa, Moscow profits the world 
Over; to our grave disadvantage and the weakening of the 
Free World. 

Rightly and properly young Americans are taught at school 
the glorious history of America’s successful revolution against 
18th Century colonialism. They are thereby imbued with an 
equally justified belief in America’s bounden duty to oppose 
a so-called “reactionary colonialism,” wherever it may still 
exist; and to help people straining at its yoke to attain the 
Freedom for which your ancestors risked their all. 

Unfortunately this belief is not followed up by any 
appreciable reading of facts appertaining to a 20th Century 
Commonwealth, of which Britain is today both the founder 
and a senior partner. As a result you have—to give but one 
glaring example—a recent move in Congress (I quote) 
“to commit this country (America) to try to end colonialism 
by extending foreign aid to friendly nations which give up 
their overseas holdings.” (Unquote). 

For that aid Britain would qualify in all parts of the 
world. For during the past half-century—not merely since 
World War Il—we have been committed to the promotion 
of self-government and independence, in every part of the 
British Empire that could be brought to a standard of self 
government and economic stability sufficient to ensure not 
just a dangerous, momentary and so illusory independence, 
but to a stable form of Democracy able to withstand the 
hunger, and so the emergence of military or authoritarian 
governments, which are Moscow's main hope of world 
domination today. 

Think of the enslaved millions in the Caucasus, in Central 
Asia and in Mongolia; independent and self-governing in 
my time but today shackled by Moscow’s colonialism. Think 
also of the European peoples—Czechs, Hungarians, Bulgarians 
and Rumanians—whom you and we freed from Hitler's 
yoke; only to see them fall, through a travesty of “Free 
Elections” carefully rigged by Moscow behind the scenes 
into the status of Satellite slaves. 

Think of our impotence to help captive peoples from 
Prague to Vladivostock, from Batum to Kashgar and you 
will see the vast and urgent necessity of understanding which . 
colonialism is a threat to Liberty and which is not. 


For in honest contrast to this exploitation of Christian, 
Moslem and Bhuddist peoples by Moscow, you have West 
Africa as an example of enlightened and progressive Britis/ 
colonialism. There, under British rule and in 50 years only, 
Ghana has emerged from a tribal status to full, unfettered 
and free self-government: the first Democratic negro country 
in the world so to do. Economically, Ghana—yesterday the 
Gold Coast—is moreover on a sound basis because of British 
introduction of the cocoa tree from Central America; of pro 
gressive literacy and education; of roads, railways and harbours 
built with British capital; and now of plans for the smelting 
of local bauxite into aluminum by the use of hydro-electric 
power from the VOLTA River. Vast yet practical is this 
project, provided only that Canadian and we hope American 
capital will play their part in its fulfilment; as also in the 
considerably larger hydro-electric scheme, which, by ha: 
nessing the ZAMBEZI River in the KARIBA Gorge, is to 
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supply power to the Copper Belt of NORTHERN RHO- 
DESIA and furnish the wants of Central Africa 1,000 miles 
away 

Remember that by the free and unfettered vote of its 
entire adult population, GHANA remains a sovereign equal 
and independent country within the British Commonwealth 
ind you will better understand the true meaning of British 
colonialism in our day. 

Remember also that of their own volition the Republics 
of India, Pakistan and Ceylon have similarly been our partners 
since 1947; and that after ten years of testing these bonds 
wre stronger than ever were those of any Empire. Then you 
will know why we are proud, not ashamed, of the Evolution 
of our colonialism. 

Listen to the words of TUNKU ABDUL RAHMAN of 
Malaya on the achievement of its Merdeka, or independence: 

When,” said the elected leader of the Malayan people 
in a recent broadcast, “the delegation of the Malayan Alliance 
went to England in 1956, we made known to the British 
Government the wishes of our people. The British Govern- 
ment accepted these wishes with good grace. They also agreed 
to the date proposed by us for the granting of independence 

The good understanding between Great Britain and 
Malaya has enabled Great Britain to appreciate fully our 
national aspirations . . . August 31, 1957 will be a day on 
which Malaya will emerge into the world as an independent 
nation.” 

Lastly, read, if you will, the story of the British West 
Indies and Nigeria—areas again in which there will be in- 
dependence, without difference of race, colour or creed not 
on some problematical manana, but within the next two or 
three years; mark Britain’s efforts to hasten multi-racial self- 
government in Central Africa, in Kenya and throughout 
yesterday's Empire; and thereby you will learn why we ask 
that America shall throw the weight of her leadership of 
world opinion into the balance, not against Britain or British 
colonialism but against a Moscow which unashamedly uses 
America’s traditional anti-colonialism to attack us in the 
United Nations and to turn aside the condemnation which 
more than any nation in history Moscow deserves, for her 
colonialism in the captive lands of Asia behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

A proper and a careful study of these facts has lately been 
made in one of your Sections. I thank those who thus did 
world Peace a great service and plead for the widest ex- 
rension of such studies, both in and beyond this great Com- 
monwealth Club, as an essential prelude to the second great 
factor in the preservation of a Free World: America’s gc- 
ceptance of “Trade not Aid” as vital to herself, as well as to 
the Free Alliance of America and the Commonwealth. 

For if you see in us a freedom-loving partner you will be 
the readier to base your Trade relations with us upon the 
firm and fair basis of a balanced exchange of goods and 
services; rather than a present-day imbalance of American 
exports over imports for which the only and thoroughly un- 
sound solution is the continued gift of your excess products. 
Thus you risk making panhandlers of your associates; and 
cut at the very root of true friendship between free peoples— 
mutual respect for free enterprise. 

We, the nations of the Commonwealth, ask you carefully 
to study the following facts and figures: 

1. America’s National product now exceeds $400 B. a year. 

America’s exports also, exceed her imports by $414 B. 

a year. 

3. Last year America’s gifts to the Free World, in cash or 

kind, more than balanced this excess of exports over 
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imports. Put otherwise you more than gave to other 
nations what, by fair al no they might have earned in 
America, to our mutual and lasting benefit. 

4. For of 15 basic raw materials America must, in whole 
or in part, import nine—all essential to her own economy 
and to the standard of living of the American people. 

5. These essential imports include almost all of your TIN— 
vital for the preservation of foodstuffs in cans—of which 
2/3 comes from areas which are still the goal of Red 
China's march into South East Asia. They also include 
93 per cent of your CHROME and 87 per cent of your 
MANGANESE: essential to STEEL-making and thus 
to every phase of American industry, from motor cars 
to jet planes. Both these alloys come to you from the 
lands of Asia and Africa of which Moscow seeks to make 
Satellites, by a skillful playing upon want which— 
particularly in Egypt or the Middle East—may well 
induce the tens of millions who have never known a 
full meal, or the malcontents of an emerging Proletariat 
in New Africa and Asia, to sell their birthright for 
a mess of pottage and follow New China down the 
road of no return. 

Think of your position, gentlemen, if—by achieving 
elected mastery over the lands whence come your raw materi- 
als—Moscow can, for all the dollars or gold in Fort Knox, 
put you at the tail-end of the receiving line for these essentials. 
This openly she is seeking to do with Asian countries; by 
exchange of these very products for the machinery and other 
needs of Free Asia’s Five Year Plans. Before you, and in 
short order, we in Europe could, by the economic strangulation 
of which Suez is but a prelude, be reduced to a servitude 
similar to that of occupied Europe under Hitler. For we have 
neither oil nor raw materials: and by “we” I mean the whole 
of Western Europe including Germany, France and Italy. 

Study the clear signs and portents of Moscow’s New 
Economic Policy for Asia and you will see why we ask 
urgently to be allowed to exchange our products for those 
of America; on an American market which constitutes 65 
per cent of the world’s wealth; and in competition with those 
of other free nations, for the preservation of an American 
economy we recognise to be vital to the entire Free World: 
not the wnemployment among Americans which cannot result 
from a measured and carefully regulated purchase of the 
products be it of Britain, of the Commonwealth, or of any 
free country. For if we, your British friends and partners, 
could quadruple our present exports to America, this would 
represent but one half of one percent of your national 
product; and how long can we continue to buy almost $2 
of American products for every dollar of British goods sold in 
this country? Not a single dollar, remember, that has been 
spent in America since 1945 for the purchase of anything 
British has left these shores save in the form of American 
products, goods and services which have meant employment— 
not unemployment I repeat—to a considerable part of the six 
million Americans today dependent upon America’s exports 
for their daily bread, including the fruit and raisin-growers 
and the tuna fishermen of California. 


“Trade Not Aid,” gentlemen, with your friends and allies, 
for the preservation of a Free World and a decent standard 
of living. Surely this in part was in President Eisenhower's 
mind when—in his latest State of the Union message—he 
said: 

“America ALONE AND ISOLATED cannot assure even 
her own prosperity. We must be joined by the capability and 
resolution of nations that have proved themselves dependable 
defenders of freedom. Isolation from them invites war.” 
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ROBERT T. OLIVER 


We of a Commonwealth that numbers over 680 M. of all 
races, colours and creeds, offer you today our whole-hearted 
help in a common endeavor to preserve the ideals and the 
decencies of a Free World. We believe in the moral forces 
you champion: religion, justice and a single standard for all. 
We seek, like you, not to conquer; but to overcome the bar- 
barous injustices of a materialistic atheism which leaves man 
a hopeless robot and slave. 

But to achieve these hopes we too must live. If tariff barriers 
are to be heightened, escape clauses and restrictive legislation 
invoked, or veiled subsidies maintained at the expense of the 
American taxpayer and for the exclusion of the goods and 
services of your friends, sooner or later both you and we 
must suffer; both be weakened economically; and both, by 
division and mutual recrimination, be softened by our com- 
mon enemy for the kill. 

In this great city of San Francisco, barely eleven years ago, 
the United Nations was conceived of the hopes of mankind 
and under the aegis of the New World, called upon suddenly 
to redress the wrongs of the old. 

Today the same United Nations is facing what will be 
its Waterloo, if leadership is lacking and the Great Powers 
cast upon an amorphous Assembly the burden of courageous 
leadership that only Great Powers can bear. One nation and 
one alone can issue the clarion call to defend Liberty; which 
the anti-Communist nations great and small would gladly 
answer. 
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If that call—like that of Roland—does not ring clear in 
the passes which already the enemy is blocking; if, like sheep 
having no shepherd, the lesser nations remain confused and 
leaderless—passing Resolutions as impotent as were those of 
the League of Nations to restrain a foe ten thousand times 
more resolute and dangerous than were Mussolini or Hitler— 
yet another Grand Alliance of Free Nations will wither and 
die. Then, one by one, the Russian bear will lure the hungry 
sheep into its den; by the simple process advocated in 
Khrushchev’s report to the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Congress of “Capturing a stable majority in the Parliament 
of capitalist countries, in order to transform the latter from 
an organ of Bourgeois democracy into a genuine instrument 
of the people’s will. 

My faith in America forbids that I should believe in the 
success of this cynical plan for destroying world freedom 
But already it is High Noon; and Liberty unchampioned 
and undefended can soon be Liberty irrevocably lost—to 
America as to the entire free world. 

Eschewing fruitless and embittering post-mortems on 
each other’s rights and wrongs, let us then check-mate 
Moscow's moves, by planning ahead and together, winning 
over peoples as well as rulers and profiting by yesterday's 
mistakes; that Liberty may triumph, of which we are joint 
guardians and you the Free World's Champions. 


What America Means to the Free World 


NOT TOO LITTLE BUT TOO MUCH 


By ROBERT T. OLIVER, Head of the Department of Speech, Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 
Author of SYNGMAN RHEE: THE MAN BEHIND THE MYTH, VERDICT IN KOREA and many other books 
Delivered at Fredonia State College, Fredonia, New York, March 20, 1957 


HAT DOES the rest of the world think of the 

United States? Do we have any real friends? Or 

does our aid buy only neutralism and a thin veneer 
of undependable alliances covering up the real problems? 

There are many aspects of America, and naturally they do 
not all look alike when viewed from abroad. Also, there are 
many kinds of people in the free world, and they do not all 
look at the United States from the same point of view, nor 
with the same basis of judgment. Finally, any American 
travelling abroad carries along his own preconceived set 
of prejudices and convictions, which he naturally tends to 
see reflected back to him even when he tries with great 
sincerity merely to record attitudes that really do exist. 

Nevertheless, the question of how America is regarded by 
its free world Allies is not necessarily entirely inscrutable. 
It is a question which I have studied on seven trips to the 
Far East and three to Europe and the Middle East, over a 
span of ten years. I have talked with Heads of State, with 
newspapermen and diplomats, and have trudged many miles 
through the back streets of cities and villages in a score of 
nations—and have ridden in second-class compartments on 
dozens of railways, in order to soak up impressions from 
those the Lord must love for He made so many of them— 
the ignorant and the poor. 

My conclusion is startlingly different from much that is 
written, repeated, and regretfully believed about the opinion 
the Eurasian world entertains of the United States. What I 
find is that the reservoir of goodwill toward America is not 


being drained dry but is so overflowingly full that it appears 
to be fed from an inexhaustible fountain. We are so well 
liked, so much trusted, so genuinely admired that our friendly 


Allies feel no more restraint in criticizing us than fond 
parents do in scolding a warmly loved child. Our misunder 
standing of the occasional sharp criticisms is as naive as that 
of the child, who threatens to leave the home where he fears 
he is hated, merely because his hands were slapped when 
caught drawing pictures on the wallpaper. 

No one in his senses can doubt that everywhere the 
United States is regarded as the most successful, materialis- 
tically, of any nation ever established on this earth. Our 
standard of living is not only accepted for what it is—the 
highest ever achieved—but is generally far exaggerated by 
foreign observers. I have been seriously asked by an astute 
English businessman if it is not a fact that the average 
American family owns three automobiles. It is commonplace 
to hear the remark, “Of course, you Americans can afford 
it”—whether the “it” refers to colored television, trips to 
Europe, or college education for girls as well as boys. 

Neither is it true that this view of our material success is 
snobbishly condescending. There can be no under-estimation 
of the value of good food, warm clothing, solid housing, and 
adequate medical care by the two billion people around the 
world who are not quite sure of having even enough to eat 
and who, when they see their one suit of clothes wearing out 
realize it will take everything they can earn for anywhere 
from two months to a full year to buy another. Naturally 
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there is some jealousy in their view of our vastly superior 
wealth. But only in a few isolated instances have I ever 
found any indication of a belief that our wealth is gained 
hrough the exploitation of the world outside. And these 
few expressions have been in situations of high tension—as 
when, during the Suez crisis, an English workingman sitting 
beside me in London's Underground asked if I thought it 
was true that American policy was domiriated by oil pro- 
lucers who wanted a monopoly of the European market. 

Convincing evidence of the real admiration the Eurasians 
feel for our American materialistic achievements lies in the 
eagerness with which they adopt, adapt, and imitate American 
goods of almost every kind. Canny Italians market a P. 
ARKER fountain pen, making the period after the “P” as 
inconspicuous as possible. Japan named one of its industrial 
rowns Usa, so that it might stamp the magic letters, “Made in 
USA” upon its goods. Scanning newspaper advertisements in 
iny country from neutralist Burma to aloof Sweden, a fre- 
quent recommendatory tagline is, “American style,” or “Just 

ke American!” These tags may refer to cosmetics or electric 
sweepers, to radios or raincoats. 

There is no question whatsoever that American movies 
ire the most popular in the world. So are American songs— 
so much so that the current juke-box favorites in Kansas City 
are also being hummed by taxi drivers in Tokyo and Calcutta, 
ind sung by teenagers from Seoul to London and Copenhagen. 
American magazines are not only sold everywhere in the 
world in their original editions, but a surprising number are 
translated and republished in many languages—even though 
they have to sell at triple the price of native-edited com- 
petitors. This is not at all because of a paucity of productive 
genius Outside the United States. Many foreign films, songs, 
ind periodicals compare very favorably with their American 
competitors. But they can not match the magic prestige that 
clings to the United States product. 

The story is different—but only in detail, not basically— 
when we shift to the views held of United States foreign 
policy. The opportunity to criticize Macarthyism was seized 
upon and magnified around the world with the same zestful- 
ness that spices gossip in any American community about 
the peccadilloes of the locally prominent families. Gossip 
is never so entertaining as when it concerns the unquestioned 
aristocrats. 

The charges that have been so frequent in many nations 
from India to England) that the American fear of Com- 
munism has been “hysterical” have reflected attitudes we 
should have been able to understand. In part the charges 
have been self-protective, in an attempt to justify the in- 
ibiliry of lesser powers to engage in similar manifestations 
f defensive strength. In part they have been the relaxed 
chatterings of peoples who have, indeed, felt safer than we 
have feltr—but only because of their knowledge of the de- 
terrent power of our weapons and policies. In part the 
criticisms have been diversionary, to direct attention away 
from the short-comings of political regimes only weakly 
established 

Far more typical of real feelings is the message urgently 
pumped into me in Geneva, in 1954, by a group of English 
foreign news correspoadents, who pleaded that the United 
States must give up its “partnership” approach to foreign 
policy, and really lead—even to the extent of going far 
beyond what its Allies would agree to in combatting Russian 
aggressiveness. “We had to move first in 1914 and 1939, 
when you weren't ready,” they told me. “Now the job is up 
to you. If you insist on waiting until our politicians feel 
strong enough to make a stand, the world will be lost just 
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as surely as it would have been if England and France had 
refused to challenge Hitler until America was ready to come 
in with them.” 

One evening in New Delhi, in late September, 1956, I 
spent in the company of a group of prosperous young Indian 
businessmen, who were curiously ill at ease. After a while they 
explained their embarrassment. “We know Nehru’s policies 
are unpopular in America,” they said. “The fact is, we don’t 
like them either. We think his neutralism is short-sighted 
and foolish—and that Krishna Menon, in particular, is doing 
India and the whole free world a vast amount of harm. But 
we simply have to depend on Nehru’s leadership to hold 
India together. He’s a curious man, but the only leader we 
have. We hope you Americans will be tolerant and under- 
standing and not think too badly of us. Just wait and you'll 
find we have always been on your side.” It was almost pathetic 
to find how eagerly this most independent-minded people was 
to deserve and hold the good opinion of Americans, which 
they obviously value chiefly because of their conviction that 
our course is right. 

One subject I've always been most assiduous in investigat- 
ing is whether our foreign beneficiaries really do fear that 
the economic aid they get from us is actually a form of 
colonial control. They certainly do not. The generosity of the 
United States is commonly regarded almost with awe—for no 
other country is able even remotely to afford such a luxury of 
self-abnegation. Despite the horrendous efforts of Russian 
propaganda, those who receive the aid (as well as their wist- 
ful neighbors who would like the same) simply refuse to 
believe it is motivated by ill-will. 

While in The Philippines, I talked for several hours about 
this problem with President Ramon Magsaysay. Manila was 
a good city in which to raise the subject, for Magsaysay’s 
political rivals talk loudly and often about the “imperialism” 
of American military bases and economic programs in the 
Islands. After assuring me in a dozen ways that this was 
nothing but empty froth, Magsaysay abruptly jumped up, 
motioned me to come with him, and took me out to a small 
village where an irrigation project had just been completed 
with American aid funds. There, in a half-hour speech, he 
told the farmers in exact terms how much American money 
was spent for the pumps and pipelines, and what it would 
mean in family income for all of them. There was no doubt 
that they were with him. 

Korea is one country that has most strongly disagreed with 
what it considers American “appeasement” of the Russians— 
particularly in the signing of the truce which left the Red 
Chinese armies in north Korea. But nowhere among the 22 
million Koreans has there ever appeared anything remotely 
approaching anti-Americanism—no “Yankee go home” signs 
on the walls—no popular outcries against the (not always 
commendable) behavior of American troops. 

What I have found, everywhere I've gone, amongst all 
manner of people, is the deep conviction that the United 
States is the one strong nation of the world whose motives 
can surely be trusted. And this is something new in the history 
of the world. 

It was not at all the attitude of other nations and peoples 
during the periods of dominance by Spain, Napoleon's 
France, or England. It was not the feeling of other countries 
about Hitler or Mussolini. And it certainly is not the view 
held of the Soviet Union—not really even by such “neutralists” 
as Nehru and Sukarno. 

How the so-called “uncommitted” peoples fee! about Rus- 
sian Communism is illustrated by a story told me by a hotel- 
man in Geneva. “We all say,” he explained, “that communism 
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is like the Garden of Eden. For, just like Adam and Eye, the 
communists have no clothes, no food, no houses, and no right 
to knowledge—and they call it Paradise!” 

A question of most importance is whether, in view of the 
high regard in which the United States is held around the 
free world, we Americans can safely sink back into a com- 
placent conviction that the Cold War is going well and is 
certain to be won. Without qualification, the answer has to be 
a resounding No. 

The free world does indeed think highly of us—in large 
part because it expects better of us than that. It expects that 
we will make any sacrifice necessary to prevent the com- 
munization of the world—for we, above all others, would 
suffer the greatest loss in such an event. The free world knows 
that no other people is so well informed as are Americans. 
They think we must be smart in order to achieve what we 
have. They know we are willing to fight to defend others, for 
we did so in World Wars I and II. They lean upon us for 
leadership and their disappointment is greatest when we fail 
to provide it. 

President Eisenhower's action in regard to the English and 
French action in Egypt h:s been highly popular—even to a 
degree among the thoughtful majorities in England and 
France, so soon as the first hot resentment wore off. Where our 
prestige has suffered most has been in our failure to take any 
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similar kind of positive leadership in dealing with the far 
more tragic events in Hungary. Even in this situation, I have 
been told by many individuals in Austria (for I was in 
Vienna when the Russians roared into Budapest with their 
tanks), Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, “After all, 
there was nothing more you could have done.” 

But this is always followed by the expression of a strong 
hope that “America will do something to help the captive 
people get free.” The faith in American power, in American 
intentions, and in American wisdom remains strong. If 
anything, the danger is that such sentiments are not too weak, 
but that they are too genuine and widespread. 

“Leave it to Uncle Sam. He'll finally pull us through” is a 
feeling far more prevalent than any superficial criticisms or 
doubt. What we have principally to contend with is not a 
growing antagonism of peoples around the world, burt a 
jellying dependence upon us which loads us with a respon 
sibility we may not be ready to assume. This is the real 
problem. Our growth to maturity as the greatest power of 
the free world depends primarily upon our forgetting the 
nagging worry that we may not be liked and awakening to the 
fact that everywhere the people who value liberty are con 
signing more and more into our hands the task of presery 
ing it. 


The Supreme Court in the 
Mirror of Justices 


NATURE OF ITS FUNCTIONS AND QUALIFICATIONS FOR THEIR EXERCISE 
By FELiX FRANKFURTER, Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, Washington, D. C. 


Delwered as the Owen J. Roberts Memorial Lecture, University of Pennsylvania Law School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
March 20, 1957 


hortation for a gesture of pietistic generosity, the 

placing of verbal flowers on the graves of famous 
men. It is for our sake that we are to praise them, for, as 
Ecclesiasticus added, they have given us an “inheritance.” We 
commune with them to enlighten our understanding of the 
significance of life, to refine our faculties as assayers of values, 
to fortify our will in pursuing worthy ends. The qualities of 
mind and character of Owen Roberts and the uses to which he 
put them summon us to a better appreciation of the good life 
and a steadier devotion to it. This Law School, which so 
proudly knew him as student, teacher and Dean, and from 
which he drew such strength throughout his life, fittingly 
commemorates him in the mode that would have pleased him 
most. And so, I am more deeply grateful than I can put into 
words for your generosity in allowing me to initiate this 
Lectureship and to salute my friend and brother, Mr. Justice 
Roberts, howsoever inadequate the manner of doing it. 

The last thing that Justice Roberts would want is that this 
Lectureship should be turned into a laudatory exercise. Noth- 
ing would that exquisitely modest man deplore more. But in 
opening this Owen J. Roberts Lecture series what is more 
natural than to turn our thoughts to the institution to which, 
by the very nature of the problems that are its concerns, he 
gave his deepest reflection. While Justice Roberts suggests my 
general theme, it has, for one in my piace, almost forbidding 
difficulties. If I hug the shore of safety, I shall go very little 
beyond a snug harbor. If I set out as a privateer I would 
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quickly be out of bounds, heedless of the course that it is my 
first duty to observe, above all to observe on an occasion dedi 
cated to the example of Justice Roberts’ character. I am 
temerarious enough to believe that I can clear the horns of 
this menacing dilemma. At all events, I shall attempt to 
escape offering you the jejune product of timid discretion and 
yet speak only of things this side of indiscretion. My justific 
tion for saying what I feel free to say rests on the observation 
of that least conventionally minded intellect in the Court's 
history, Mr. Justice Holmes, when he said, in a different con 
text more than forty years ago what is equally applicable 
today, “at this time we need education in the obvious more 
than investigation of the obscure,” and, may I add, disclosure 
of the private. 

To so learned a legal audience, I need hardly confess that 
my title is a plagiarism. Unlike the author of the famous, or 
should I say notorious, “The Mirror of Justices,” I do not 
shrink from responsibility for what I have written, partly at 
least because I have labored to avoid his unreliability. And my 
motive, if I know it, is the antithesis of that thirteenth century 
author, Andrew Horn, if it was Andrew Horn. He wrote to 
expose the judges of his day but also, romancer that he was, so 
Maitland tells us, to amuse his readers. My purpose is to attest 
my devotion to an institution for which I have a feeling akin 
to reverence and to do so, as becomes an old teacher, by con 
tributing to whatever small extent to a better understanding 
of the nature of its functions and of the qualifications for their 
exercise. 
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During the one hundred and sixty-seven years since the day 
ippointed for its first session, ninety Justices have sat on the 
Supreme Court. The number of men over so long a period 
would seem to be sufficient to afford some light on the kind 
of experience or qualifications that may be deemed appro- 
priate for service on the Court. Indeed, the actualities about 
the men who were appointed to the Court may well be wiser 
guides than abstract notions about the kind of men who 
should be named. Of the ninety Justices I shall consider 
seventy-five, omitting contemporary or relatively recent occu- 
pants of the Court. And my concern is not with the sub- 
stantive views of these Justices—neither their conception of 
the nature of the judicial process generally nor of that process 
in the specialized context of Supreme Court business. I am 
dealing with externally ascertainable factors. One of these 
has been intermittently urged and in recent years revived in 
in extreme form. I refer to the suggestion, indeed the assump- 

yn that, since the Supreme Court is the highest judicial 
tribunal, prior “judicial service” is not only a desirable, but an 
indispensable, qualification. 

What is the teaching of history on this? Of the seventy-five 
Justices, twenty-eight had not a day's prior judicial service. 
Seven more had sat on some bench from a few months to not 
more than two years. Nine sat six years or less. Several bills 
have in recent years proposed “judicial service” of not less than 
five years in a lower federal court or as a member of the 
highest court of a State; some bills would require ten years 
of such service. A five-year requirement would have ruled out 
at least thirty-five of the seventy-five judges (in fact more, 
because several of the Justices who had had judicial experience 
did not sit on a federal bench or on the highest court of a 
Stare), and the ten-year requirement would have barred cer- 
tainly forty-five of our seventy-five Justices. 

Who were these Justices who came on the Supreme Court 
without any “judicial service,” without even the judicial 
experience of an Iredell, who at the age of twenty-six sat on 
the Superior Court of his State, North Carolina, only long 
enough—six months—to resign. They begin with your own 
James Wilson and include Bushrod Washington, Marshall, 
Story, Taney, Curtis, Campbell, Miller, Chase, Bradley, Waite, 
Fuller, Moody, Hughes, Brandeis, Stone and Roberts. Of the 
twelve Chief Justices within our period, fve had not had any 
judicial experience at the time of their appointment as Chief 
Justice and two more had had none when they first came on 
the Court. 

Apart from the significance of a Chief Justice as the ad- 
ministrative head of the Court (See Mr. Justice Holmes in 
King, Melville Weston Fuller [1950], pp. 334-5), what of the 
quality of judicial service of the men who came on the Court 
otally devoid of judicial experience? Assessment of distinction 
in the realm of the mind and spirit cannot exclude subjective 
factors. Yet it is true of judges, as of poets or philosophers, 
that whatever may be the fluctuations in what is called the 
verdict of history, varying and conflicting views finally come 
co rest and there arises a consensus of informed judgment. It 
would indeed be a surprising judgment that would exclude 
Marshall, William Johnson, Story, Taney, Miller, Field, Brad- 
ley, White, Holmes, Hughes, Brandeis and Cardozo in the 
roster of distinction among our seventy-five. I myself would 
idd Curtis, Campbell, Matthews and Moody. (Some might 
prefer Harlan I or Brewer or Brown.) Of the twelve, five 
had had judicial experience and seven none, before coming on 
the Court, and of the others only Matthews can be counted a 
judge, for a brief period, before he came to Washington. Of 
the sixteen Justices whom I deem preeminent, only six came 
ro the Court with previous judicial experience, however 
limited. It would require discernment more than daring, it 
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would demand complete indifference to the elusive and in- 
tractable factors in tracking down causes, in short, it would be 
foolish, to attribute acknowledged greatness in the Court's 
history either to the fact that a Justice had had judicial ex- 
perience or that he had been without it. 

Greatness in the law is not a standardized quality, nor are 
the elements that combine to attain it. To speak only of 
Justices near enough to one’s own time, greatness may mani- 
fest itself through the power of penetrating analysis exerted 
by a trenchant mind, as in the case of Bradley; it may come 
through the influence generated by persisting in a point of 
view forcefully expressed over a long judicial stretch, as 
shown by Field; it may derive from a coherent judicial 
philosophy, pithily expressed with pungency and brilliance, 
reinforced by the Zeitgeist, which in good part was itself a 
reflection of that philosophy, as was true of Holmes; it may be 
the achievement of resourceful deployment of vast experience 
and an originating mind, as illustrated by Brandeis; it may 
be the influence of a singularly endearing personality in the 
service of sweet reason, as Cardozo proves; it may come 
through the kind of vigor that exerts moral authority over 
others, as embodied in Hughes. 

The incomparable galaxy of preeminent members of the 
Supreme Court who had had no judicial experience in itself 
establishes, one would suppose, that judicial experience is not 
a prerequisite for that Court. It would be hard to gainsay that 
this galaxy outshines even the distinguished group that came 
to the Court with prior experience on state courts, though 
these judges included the great names of Holmes and Cardozo. 
It has been suggested that the appearance on the Court of 
Marshall, Story, Taney, Curtis, Campbell, Miller, Bradley, 
Hughes and Brandeis, all without prior judicial experience, is 
“a curious accident.” But this accident has been thrown up 
by history over a period of one hundred and fifty years. After 
all, these men were not self-appointed. They must have been 
found by, or suggested to, the various and very different Presi- 
dents who named them. In at least one instance a lawyer 
without prior judicial experience was urged by the Court it- 
selfi—John A. Campbell, whose prior judicial experience was 
his refusal, twice, to go on the Supreme Court of Alabama. 
(Connor, John A. Campbell, pp. 16-17; 21 Wall, ix.) (It 
would indeed be interesting to ascertain what men were 
recommended for appointment when the Court was consulted 
by the Executive. ) 

The notion that prior judicial experience is a prerequisite 
for the Supreme Court, whether made a formal statutory re- 
quirement or acted upon as accepted assumption, deserves 
closer scrutiny than its ad hominem refutation. Apart from 
meaning that a man had sat on some court for some time, 
judicial service tells nothing that is relevant about the qualifi- 
cations for the functions exercised by the Supreme Court. 
From the point of view of the intrinsic, “judicial experience” 
does not convey anything that is definite and fixed. To an 
uncritical mind it carries emanations of relevance in that 
it implies that a man who sat on a lower court has qualifica- 
tions for sitting on a higher court, or, conversely, that a man 
has not the qualifications for sitting on a higher court unless 
he has had the experience of having sat on a lower court, just 
as a man presumably cannot run a mile in less than four 
minutes unless he had already run it in six. 

Need I say that judicial experience is not like that at all? 
For someone to have been a judge on some court for some 
time, having some kind of business resulting in some kind of 
experience, may have some abstract relation to the Supreme 
Court conceived of as an abstract judicial tribunal. It has no 
significant relation whatever as such to the kinds of litigation 
that come before the Supreme Court, to the types of issues 
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they raise, to qualities that these actualities require for wise 
decision. 

To begin with, one must consider the differences in the 
staple business of different courts and the different experiences 
to which different judicial business gives rise, and the bearing 
of different experiences so generated on the demands of the 
business of the Supreme Court. Thus, there is a vital difference 
so far as substantive training is concerned between the ex- 
perience gained on state courts and on the lower federal courts. 
There are the so-called federal specialties whose importance, 
so far as the Supreme Court is concerned, has significantly 
receded since the Evarts Act of 1891, but is still relevant to 
the work of the Supreme Court. One would suppose that if 
prior judicial experience would especially commend itself for 
Supreme Court appointments, the federal courts would fur- 
nish most materials for promotion. History falsifies such ex- 
pectation. Of the forty-seven Justices who had had some kind 
of prior judicial experience, no matter how short, fifteen came 
from the federal courts—Trimble, Barbour, Daniel, Woods, 
Blatchford, Brewer, Brown, Harold E. Jackson, McKenna, 
Day, Lurton, Taft, Sanford, Van Devanter and Clarke—where- 
as thirty-two had only the experience on state courts. 

How meagerly the experience on a state court, even if of 
long duration, prepares one for work on the Supreme Court 
is strikingly borne out by the testimony of the two Justices 
who are indubitably the two most outstanding of those who 
came to the Supreme Court from state courts. After having 
spent twenty years on the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, part of it as its Chief Justice, in the course of which 
he wrote more than a thousand opinions on every conceivable 
subject, Mr. Justice Holmes found himself not at all at home 
on coming to the Supreme Court. Listen to what he wrote to 
his friend Pollock after a month in his new judicial habitat: 

“Yes—here I am—and more absorbed, interested and 
impressed than ever I had dreamed I might be. The work of 

the past seems a finished book—locked up far away, and a 

new and solemn volume opens. The variety and novelty to 

me of the questions, the remote spaces from which they 
come, the amount of work they require, all help the effect. 

I have written on the constitutionality of part of the Con- 

stitution of California, on the powers of the Railroad 

Commissioners of Arkansas, on the question whether a law 

of Wisconsin impairs the obligation of the plaintiff's con- 

tract. I have to consider a question between a grant of the 

U. S. in aid of a military road and an Indian reservation on 

the Pacific coast. I have heard conflicting mining claims in 

Arizona and whether a granite quarry is ‘minerals’ within 

an exception in a Railway land grant and fifty other things 

as remote from each other as these.” Holmes-Pollock Letters, 

pp. 109-110. 

Nor did Cardozo, after eighteen years on the New York 
Court of Appeals, five of them as Chief Judge, in the course 
of which he gained the acclaim of the whole common-law 
world, find that his transplantation from Albany to Washing- 
ton was a natural step in judicial progression. On more than 
one occasion he complained to friends (sometimes as bitterly 
as that gentle soul could) that he should not have been taken 
from judicial labors with which he was familiar and which 
were congenial to him, to types of controversies to which his 
past experience bore little relation and to which, though these 
were the main concern of the Supreme Court, he was not 
especially drawn. 

To be sure, by the time that Holmes and Cardozo came to 
the Supreme Bench, the heavy stream of commercial and 
common-law litigation that reached the Supreme Court in its 
earlier periods had been diverted to the Courts of Appeals 
and largely stopped there. But even when a good deal of the 
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business of the Court consisted of litigation related to what 
loosely may be called common-law litigation, the transition 
from a state court to the Supreme Court was not in a straight 
line of experience. Thus, although on the bench in Connecticut 
Ellsworth’s opinions “sustained his reputation as a good lawyer 
and a just and able judge,” (Brown, The Life of Oliver Ells- 
worth, p. 109) and in the Senate he had been the chief 
architect of the First Judiciary Act, on his appointment by 
Washington as Chief Justice, he “undertook a severe course 
of study and reading” (ibid. p. 242). And when Monroe 
offered a place on the Court to his Secretary of the Navy, 
Smith Thompson, who had been a New York judge for seven- 
teen years and for nearly five Kent's successor as Chief Justice, 
Thompson hesitated to accept, in part because of his lack 
of judicial experience outside the common law. (XVIIi 
Dictionary of American Biography, 472.) 

But, it may be suggested, if experience on a state court does 
not adequately prepare even the greatest of judges for the 
problems that are the main and certainly the most important 
business of the Supreme Court, judicial experience intrinsically 
fosters certain habits of mind and attitudes, serves to train the 
faculties of detachment, begets habits of aloofness from daily 
influences, in short, educates and reinforces those moral quali- 
ties, disinterestedness and deep humility, which are indeed 
preconditions for the wise exercise of the judicial function on 
the Supreme Bench. Unhappily, history again disappoints such 
expectation. What is more inimical for good work on the 
Court than for a Justice to cherish political, and more par 
ticularly Presidential, ambition? Who will disagree with Mr 
Justice Holmes’ observation, “I think a judge should ex- 
tinguish such thoughts when he goes on the Bench.” (1 
Holmes-Pollock Letters 192.) Sad and strange as it may be, 
the most numerous and in many ways the worst offenders in 
this regard have been men who came to the Court from state 
courts, in some instances with long service on such courts. 
Their temperamental partisanship and ambition were stronger 
than the disciplining sway supposedly exercised by the judi- 
ciary. To be sure, there have been instances of such political 
ambition by those who came on the Court without judicial 
experience. Salmon P. Chase, of course, is a conspicuous ex 
ample. But I think it is fair to say that fewer Justices who 
had had no prior judicial experience dallied with political 
ambition while on the Court than those who came there with 
it. And it deserves to be noted that the most vigorous, indeed 
aggressive hostility to availability for a Presidential nomina- 
tion came from one who had no prior judicial experience, 
Chief Justice Waite, (Trimble, Chief Justice Waite, 141) 
and from another whose name ought not to go unmentioned 
on this occasion—Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Even though the history of the Court may demonstrate that 
judicial experience whether on state or federal bench ought 
not to be deemed a prerequisite, what of the lower courts as 
a training ground for the Supreme Bench? The fact is that 
not one so trained emerges over a century and a half among 
the few towering figures of the Court. Oblivion has over- 
taken almost all of them. Probably the most intellectually 
powerful of the lot, Mr. Justice Brewer, does not owe the 
weight of the strength that he exerted on the Court to his 
five years on the Circuit Court after his long service on Kansas 
courts. Surely it is safe to attribute it to the native endowment 
that the famous Field strain gave him. Mr. Justice Van De- 
vanter was undoubtedly a very influential member of the so- 
called Taft Court. But he was that essentially on the procedural 
aspect of the Court’s business and by virtue of the extent to 
which Chief Justice Taft leaned on him. It was characteristic 
of Taft's genial candor that he spoke of Van Devanter outside 
the purlieus of the Supreme Court as “my chancellor.” 
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One is not unappreciative of Chief Justice Taft by saying 
that his significance in the Court's history is not that of an 
intellectual leader but as the effective force in modernizing 
the federal judiciary and in promoting jurisdictional changes 
to enable the Court to be capable of discharging its role in 
our federal scheme. Moreover, it was not Taft's eight years 
of service on the Sixth Circuit, highly esteemed as it was, that 
led President Harding to name him Chief Justice White's suc- 
cessor after Taft's twenty years of separation from active con- 
cern with law. Taft's situation reminds of the Hamilton Fish 
incident. That very able man declined President Grant's offer 
of the Chief Justiceship, believing that his knowledge of the 
law had become stale and his feeling for it rusty, having for 
long been unexercised. (“I insisted that I could not accept it; 
that it was upwards of twenty years since I had had any con- 
nection with the bar or practice, and I had no familiarity now 
with the proceedings of the Court. .. .” Nevins, Hamilton Fish, 
p. 661.) It was of course true of Fish as it was of Taft that his 
unusual experience in public affairs informed his understand- 
ing, even if not in their legal aspects, of problems that reach 
the Supreme Court. But in Taft's case, after his political career 
was over, he must have renewed his familiarity with legal 
problems as Kent Professor at the Yale Law School, light 
as were his duties there. 

More immediately relevant to our subject is the fact that 
even Justices who have come to the Supreme Court fresh from 
i longish and conspicuously competent tenure on the lower 
federal courts do not find the demands of their new task 
familiar. Their lower court experience does not make the 
transition an easy one. Thus Phillip Barbour, despite the de- 
served reputation that he brought to the Supreme Court from 
his years on the United States District Court, felt it necessary 
to fit himself by “conscientious study” for his duties on the 
Supreme Court. (Dumas Malone, in I Dictionary of American 
Biography, 596.) A recent striking example of how hard the 
sledding can be for a judge who also made an exceptional 
record on the District Court and was an uncommonly culti- 
vated man, was Mr. Justice Sanford. Thus it has been as true 
of capable Justices who came to Washington from lower 
federal courts as of those who came to the Court richly 
endowed but without judicial experience, that they actively 
set about educating themselves for the work of the Court and 
were educated by it. 

Mr. Justice Moody, who had had exceptional preparation 
for the Court's work as lawyer, legislator, and member of the 
Cabinet, including forensic activity as Attorney General, 
turned to his classmate, Professor Eugene Wambaugh of the 
Harvard Law School, for guidance in the study of constitu- 
tional law and the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court as 
eagerly as any avid neophyte. Again, Mr. Justice Brandeis 
who brought not only as well-stocked a mind for the sub- 
stantive issues with which he had to deal as a Justice as any 
member of the Court but also a reputation second to none as 
an advocate before the Court, used to say that no one can have 
the right kind of feel regarding the distinctive jurisdictional 
and procedural problems touching the Court's business in less 
than three or four Terms of actual service on the Court. He 
set about to acquire mastery of this essential aspect of the 
Court's business by studying the Reports from Dallas down. 
Nor did he limit his systematic study of the Court’s business 
to these aspects. Thus, he spent one whole summer in familiar- 
izing himself with all the decisions of the Court pertaining to 
criminal law. These modern instances are recognition of the 
truth discerned from the beginning of the Court, that mem- 
bership on it involves functions and calls for faculties as dif- 
ferent from those called for by other judicial positions as 
those called for by private practice or public service. 
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In response to an inquiry by the House of Representatives 
into the federal judicial system that had just been set up, 
Attorney General Edmund Randolph, addressing himself more 
particularly to the undesirability of the Circuit duties with 
which the Justices were charged, wrote the following: 

“Those who pronounce the law of the land without 
appeal, ought to be pre-eminent in most endowments of 
the mind. Survey the functions of a judge of the Supreme 
Court. He must be a master of the common law in all its 
divisions, a chancellor, a civilian, a federal jurist, and skilled 
in the laws of each state. To expect that in future times 
this assemblage of talents will be ready, without farther 
study, for the national service, is to confide too largely in 
the public fortune. Most vacancies on the bench will be 
supplied by professional men, who perhaps have been too 
much animated by the contentions of the bar, deliberately 
to explore this extensive range of science. In a great measure 
then, the supreme judges will form themselves after their 
nomination. But what leisure remains from their itinerant 
dispensation of justice? Sum up all the fragments of their 
time, hold their fatigue at naught, and let them bid adieu 
to all domestic concerns, still the average term of a life, 
already advanced, will be too short for any important pro- 
ficiency.” (Report of the Attorney-General, read in the 
House of Representatives, December 31, 1790, pp. 7-8.) 

Circuit-riding ceased long before members of the Court were 
statutorily relieved of it, and the establishment of the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals in 1891 freed the Court of the vast mass 
of what roughly may be called private litigation that used 
to come to it by way of diversity jurisdiction and the federal 
specialities. And the Judiciary Act of 1925 has made the 
Court the master of its docket so that it now may be free to 
concern itself only with cases that have a substantial public 
interest. Yet it is still true today as it was when Randolph 
wrote in 1790 that “in a great measure the supreme 
judges will form themselves after their nomination.” This is 
true as we have seen even of men of the highest capacity, who 
had had wide experience in the federal court, before they 
came on the Court as well as of judges with long service on 
the federal bench. 

In addition to all other considerations, this is so because 
the practical workings of the Supreme Court not only in our 
governmental scheme but in the influences it exerts on our 
national life to no small extent are determined by the effective 
administration of the appellate jurisdiction allotted to the 
Court, the manner in which it conceives. what issues are open 
on review, and how it deals with them—the articulation of its 
jurisdiction with that of the lower federal courts and the state 
courts. These are subtle matters carrying deep implications 
that do not lie on the surface. Partly because of their seemingly 
technical nature and partly because they have few dramatic 
ingredients, they are hardly appreciated by the laity and all 
too little by the profession at large. The proper treatment of 
these problems has far-reaching consequences, but they do not 
bulk big in the work of lower courts and therefore do not 
become part of the experience of judges either on the state 
courts or on the lower federal courts. 

Not only is the framework within which the judicial process 
of the Supreme Court operates drastically different from the 
jurisdictional and procedural concern of other courts but the 
cases that now come before the Court, and will increasingly 
in the future be the Court's concern, present issues that make 
wholly irrelevant considerations in the choice of Justices that 
at former periods had pertinence. Mastery of the federal spe- 
cialties by some members of the Court was an obvious need of 
the Court in days when a substantial part of the Court's busi- 
ness related to such specialties. Thus, when maritime and 
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patent cases appeared frequently enough on the Court's docket, 
it was highly desirable to have a judge so experienced in 
these fields as was Judge Blatchford when he was named to 
the Court. The extent of the Court's maritime litigation 
naturally brought Henry Billings Brown, an outstanding 
admiralty judge, to the Court. And since the business that 
came to the Court in times past reflected to no small degree 
sectionally different economic interests, geographic considera- 
tions had their relevance. Thus, when the western circuit, con- 
sisting of Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, was established at 
a time when litigation dealing with land title and other local 
property questions was so important, it was natural to select 
one who was conversant with these problems. Therefore, on 
the recommendation of the representatives in Congress from 
the interested states, Jefferson named Thomas Todd, the then 
Chief Justice of the Kentucky Court of Appeals. Still later, 
when California opened up not only a new world for gold- 
rushers but also a new world of litigation for the Supreme 
Court, it was inevitable that a judge as knowledgeable about 
western land and mineral Jaw as was Stephen J. Field should 
be named to the Court. 


All this has changed. Not only in the course of a hundred 
years but in the course of fifty years. There is a totally different 
flow of business to the Court from what it was a hundred 
years ago and predominantly different from what it was fifty 
years ago. 

A comparison of the litigation of the past two Terms with 
that of fifty and a hundred years ago reveals the great change 
that has taken place. Analysis of the written opinions of the 
Court a hundred years ago in the 1854 and 1855 Terms (17 
and 18 How.) discloses that, aside from questions of Supreme 
Court practice and procedure, four major categories of litiga- 
tion, comprising two-thirds of the cases decided by written 
Opinion, occupied the Court’s time. The four categories were 
(1) estates and trusts, (2) admiralty, (3) real property, and 
(4) contracts and commercial law. With one partial excep- 
tion, common law questions comprised the major categories 
of the litigation coming before the Court. The exception is 
that perhaps one-third to one-half of the real property cases 
involved, directly or indirectly, questions of federal land law. 
The remaining third of the litigation that came before the 
Court one hundred years ago involved a variety of issues: a 
number of constitutional cases, a few patent, tariff, corpora- 
tion, tort, and bankruptcy cases, and the rest scattered. 

Fifty years later, in the 1904 and 1905 Terms, (195-203 
U. S.), not only had the volume of the Court’s work increased 
greatly but its nature had changed considerably, especially be- 
cause of the Fourteenth Amendment, the Judiciary Act of 
1875, and the Circuit Court of Appeals Act of 1891. Con- 
stitutional law had become by far the major item of the 
Court’s business, involving approximately one-third of the 
cases decided by written opinion. And questions under the 
Fourteenth Amendment comprised one-half of all the con- 
stitutional cases. Aside from constitutional questions, the 
Court's business was almost equally divided between questions 
of public and private law. Real property law was the next 
largest class of cases after constitutional law, with federal land 
law comprising almost the entire category. The remaining 
principal types of litigation included federal jurisdiction, 
bankruptcy, corporations, estates and trusts, commercial law 
and contracts, and torts. Admiralty litigation, which had 
formed a major portion of the Court’s work fifty years previ- 
ous, was negligible. Significant as indicating the increasing 
industrialization of the country was the dual increase in 
corporate and tort law cases. Significant also for the number 
of pages in the Reports and perhaps also as a portent for the 
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future were several antitrust and Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission Cases. 

Examination of the work of the two most recent Terms 
(348-351 U. S.) indicates how complete the reversal of the 
character of the Supreme Court's business has been. Whereas 
a hundred years ago, private common-law litigation repre- 
sented the major part of the Court's business, and fifty years 
ago, constitutional cases apart, public and private law business 
was equally divided, today private litigation has become virtu- 
ally negligible. Constitutional law and cases with constitutional 
undertones are of course still very important, with almost one 
fourth of the cases in which written opinions were filed in- 
volving such questions. Review of administrative action and 
especially enforcement of federal regulatory statutes consti- 
tutes the largest category of the Court's work, comprising one- 
third of the total cases disposed of on the merits. The re- 
maining significant categories of litigation—federal criminal 
law, federal jurisdiction, immigration and nationality law, 
federal taxation—also all involve largely public law questions. 

The Court was of course from the beginning the interpreter 
of the Constitution and thereby, for all practical purposes, the 
adjuster of governmental powers in our complicated federal 
system. But the summary of the contemporaneous business 
before the Court that is reflected in written opinions sta 
tistically establishes these constitutional adjudications and 
kindred public law issues as constituting almost the whol 
of that business. It is essentially accurate to say that the 
Court’s preoccupation is with the application of rather fun 
damental aspirations and what Judge Learned Hand calls 
“moods,” embodied in provisions like the Due Process 
Clauses, which were designed not to be precise and positive 
directions for rules of action. The judicial process in applying 
them involves a judgment on the processes of government. 
The Court sits in judgment, that is, on the views of the direct 
representatives of the people in meeting the needs of society, 
the views of Presidents and Governors, and by their construc- 
tion of the will of legislatures the Court breathes life, feeble 
or strong, into the inert pages of the Constitution and the 


statute books. 


Such functions surely call for capacious minds and reliable 
powers for disinterested and fair-minded judgment. It de- 
mands the habit of curbing any tendency to reach results 
agreeable to desire or to embrace a solution of a problem be- 
fore exhausting its comprehensive analysis. One in whose 
keeping may be the decision of the Court must have a disposi- 
tion to be detached and withdrawn. To be sure, these moral 
qualities, for such they are, are desirable in all judges, but 
they are indispensable for the Supreme Court. Its task is to 
seize the permanent, more or less, from the fluctuations and 
fluidities of the transient. Therefore it demands the kind of 
equipment that Doctor Johnson rather grandiloquently called 
“genius,” namely, “a mind of large general powers accidentally 
determined to some particular direction as against a particular 
designation of mind and propensity for some essential em 
ployment.” 

For those wielding ultimate power it is easy to be either 
wilful or wooden: wilful, in the sense of enforcing individual 
views instead of speaking humbly as the voice of law by which 
society presumably consents to be ruled, without too much 
fiction in attributing such consent; wooden, in uncritically 
resting on formulas, in assuming the familiar to be the neces- 
sary, in not realizing that any problem can be solved if only 
one principle is involved but that unfortunately al] contro 
versies of importance involve if not a conflict at least an inter- 
play of principles. 

If these commonplaces regarding the reach of the powers 
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of the Supreme Court and the majesty of the functions en- 
trusted co nine mere mortals give anyone the impression that 
a Justice of the Court is left at large to exercise his private 
wisdom, let me hasten to say as quickly and as emphatically 
as I can that no one could possibly be more hostile to such a 
thought than I am. These men are judges, bound by the re- 
strictions of the judicial function, and all the more so bound 
because the nature of the controversies that they adjudicate 
inevitably leaves more scope for insight, imagination, and 
prophetic responsibilities than the types of litigation that 
come before other courts. It was the least mentally muscle- 
bound and the most creative mind among Justices, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, who, with characteristic pithiness, described his task 
as “that of solving a problem according to the rules by which 
one is bound.” (Speeches of Oliver Wendell Holmes, p. 99.) 
Some years later, Chief Justice Hughes spelled out Holmes’ 
thought. “We do not write on a blank sheet. The Court has 
its jurisprudence, the helpful repository of the deliberate and 
expressed convictions of generations of sincere minds address- 
ing themselves to exposition and decision, not with the free- 
dom of casual critics or even of studious commentators, but 
under the pressure and within the limits of a definite official 
responsibility.” (309 U. S. xiv.) 

This is not abstract talk. The great men in the Court's 
history give proof of its truth. Will anyone deny that the 
four most distinguished minds of the latter part of the period 
under review were Holmes, Hughes, Brandeis, and Cardozo? 
All four had the largeness of view so essential for adjudicating 
the great issues before the Court. But is it just a coincidence 
that all four were to a superlative degree technically equipped 
lawyers? They built on that equipment for the larger tasks of 
the Court; they were not confined by it. Again, is it mere 
coincidence that all four were widely read and deeply culti- 
vated men whose reading and cultivation gave breadth and 
depth to their understanding of legal problems and infused 
their opinions? 

I have now come to the end of my story with its self- 
evident moral. Since the functions of the Supreme Court are 
what they are and demand the intellectual and moral quali- 
ties that they do, inevitably touching interests not less than 
those of the Nation, does it require an explicit statement that 
in choosing men for this task, no artificial or irrelevant con- 
sideration should restrict choice. 

The search should be made among those men, inevitably 
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very few at any time, who give the best promise of satisfying 
the intrinsic needs of the Court, no matter where they may be 
found, no matter in what professional way they have mani- 
fested the needed qualities. One is entitled to say without 
qualification that the correlation between prior judicial ex- 
perience and fitness for the functions of the Supreme Court is 
zero. The significance of the greatest of judges with prior 
judicial experience, Holmes and Cardozo, derived not from 
that judicial experience but from the fact that they were 
Holmes and Cardozo. They were thinkers, and more par- 
ticularly legal philosophers. The seminal ideas of Holmes by 
which to so large an extent he changed the whole atmosphere 
of legal thinking were formulated by him before he ever was 
a judge in Massachusetts. And while the Court of Appeals 
gave Cardozo an opportunity to express his ideas in opinions, 
Cardozo was Cardozo before he became a judge. On the other 
side, Bradley and Brandeis had the preeminent qualities they 
had and brought to the Court without any training that 
judicial experience could have given them. 

There is another irrelevance, regard for which may lead 
to a narrower choice than that to which the country is 
entitled—geographic considerations. The claims of uncritical 
tradition led President Hoover, who had the most impressive 
recommendations for naming Cardozo as Holmes’ successor, 
to hesitate because there were at the time already two New 
Yorkers on the Court. When the President urged that difficul- 
ty on Senator Borah, the latter, to the President’s astonishment, 
said that Cardozo was no New Yorker. When asked to explain, 
the Senator replied that Cardozo belonged as much to Idaho 
as to New York. Men fit for the modern functions of the 
Court should not be sought among men who have profes- 
sionally a merely parochial significance. There was something 
to be said for geographic considerations years past. From the 
point of view of intrinsic considerations, any geographical 
consideration has long since become irrelevant. The pride 
of a region in having one of its own on the Court does not 
outweigh the loss to the Court and the country in so narrow- 
ing search for the most qualified. 

Selection wholly on the basis of functional fitness not only 
gives the greatest insurance that the Court will best fulfill 
its functions. It also will, by the quality of such performance, 
most solidly establish the Court in the confidence of the 
people, and the confidence of the people is the ultimate 
reliance of the Court as an institution. 


The American Stake in the Middle East 


CAN THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN PRESTIGE THERE BE ARRESTED? 


By HAROLD B. MINOR, New York City, Government Relations Officer, Arabian American Oil Company; Former Chief, 
Middle Eastern and Indian Affairs, United States Department of State 


Delwered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, March 25, 1957 


much to cover in this field that it can’t be done in a short 
period of time. So, if I speak rather rapidly, and some- 
what abruptly, forgive me, please understand the reason. 

I am glad to be out here in what I call the Mid-West, al- 
though you may not call it that. I was born in Kansas and I 
have great affection for this central area of the United States. 
It is my Own impression that not only the spaces out here are 
open, but also that minds are open. And I don’t find that al- 
ways true in some of the areas with which I have to deal these 
days. I think that if a solution is to come out of this problem 
of the Near East, and if there is to be some comprehension of 
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the American position in the Near East, it is going to come 
out of places like this. 

I want to speak as a private citizen. I don’t want to speak 
as a member of the oil industry, nor as a diplomat. I retired 
from the formal side of foreign service work in order to do 
this very thing. I sit on the boards of many organizations doing 
welfare and philanthropic work in the Near East. I work for a 
very fine petroleum company. And I am speaking my mind on 
the subject, but I hope I am doing so in a very restrained 
way. If you don’t always agree with what I say, at least, please 
believe me to be speaking sincerely and in the American 
national interest. I think if we discuss matters in this light, 
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the bitterness which so frequently accompanies matters of the 
Near East, can be attenuated a little and we will smilingly 
take issue with each other or agree with each other, but with- 
out any great bitterness. 

So much propaganda has been preached about the Near 
East that it is very difficult to sort out the false from the 
true. A barrage of propaganda has been laid down; some of 
it very clever propaganda that is repeated until people come 
naturally to accept certain things as being true. 

I don’t want to deal with this matter in historical, academic, 
partisan or detailed fashion, but rather in its broad outlines. 
I want to talk to you about the American position in the Near 
East. I am sure that all of us, certainly I, who have been con- 
nected with the Near Eastern problem for just more than 20 
years in all of its aspects—diplomacy, business, humanitarian 
—are getting just a little bit tired of having this thing looked 
at constantly through the eyes of others. 

I am going to take as a kind of text something that I read 
in Mr. Forrestal’s diary the other day. Mr. Forrestal was 
talking on February 3, 1948 to President Roosevelt. He said, 
“I said to the President, 1 was forced to repeat to him what 
I had said to Senator McGrath in response to the latter's 
observation that our failure to go along with the Zionists 
might lose the states of New York, Pennsylvania and Califor- 
nia, that I thought it was about time that somebody should 
pay some consideration to whether we might not lose the 
United States.” 

The Near East has been in a state of effervescence and 
turmoil for a considerable period of time. There were many 
reasons for this. This whole area is newly independent. After 
being under the Ottoman Turks for a long period of time, 
it was most unfortunately fragmented and broken down into 
areas of influence by the Western European Powers. This 
alone would give it cause to be in turmoil, even as countries in 
this Hemisphere were long in turmoil as a result of endeavors 
to set up sdcial and other institutions to keep pace with in- 
creasing responsibilities and with independence. 

The desire to escape from colonial domination played a part. 
These people are struggling toward independence and self- 
expression, and it is natural that nationalism, sometimes un- 
reasoning, and emotional, should arise and cause a great 
ferment. 

There is what Dr. Charles Malik referred to—in speaking 
at the Pierre Hotel in New York about a week ago—as the 
rise of the people. The people are indeed rising in the Near 
East. There is a natural and healthful social revolution going 
on. With independence comes a natural awareness on the part 
of the people, that they are entitled to a better kind of living 
than they have had. 

There has been an awareness at the same time, on the part 
of the people, of the insufficiency of their own internal 
regimes. They demand and seek better government. This 
causes turmoil. The teachings of Communism have played a 
part. I remember in Lebanon going into the villages and 
listening to the villagers tell me what the Russians were 
promising them—better government, land, and so forth. 

I must say while I am on the subject of Communism, that 
there isn’t any area in the whole of the Near East that is 
consciously and willingly pro-Communist. Believe me, this is 
an area that does not naturally turn to Communism. There is 
a basic repugnance, a fundamental gap, between the Islamic 
society and the Christians of the Near East, on the one hand, 
and Communism on the other. Now that isn’t to say that 
they can’t go toward the Communists. There is at least one 
country in the Near East, and possibly two, moving in that 
direction. And they will move further in that direction, unless 
there is a policy on the part of the United States that they 
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can understand. But there is no basic attraction. We are in 
danger of losing the Near East, but it will be lost, if at all, 
by default. 

Other causes of turmoil have been revolutions that we have 
already had here: the revolution of the rights of man; the 
revolution of technology; the coming of industry; the coming 
of Western trade and influence. These revolutions, coming on 
top of all of these other things I mentioned, have caused 
agitation and effervescence. But the principal thing that has 
caused the troubles in the Near East has been what we call the 
Palestine problem. The Palestine problem is at the root of 
most of the troubles and problems which plague us. Mr. 
Kind! mentioned a point a while ago to me, which has to do 
with business, but which goes right back to the fundamental 
question of the establishment of the State of Israel. And | 
suggest that none of the problems will be solved until some 
of these basic problems having to do with Israel and its rela- 
tions with the Arab world have been considered. 

Now let’s think just a moment of the American position in 
the Near East. How did we get there? Well, we established 
ourselves in the Near East in a very good, a very honorable 
way, and a very effective way. We went to the Near East as 
missionaries, teachers and helpers, about 150 years ago, and 
the record we have written in the Near East is a very honor- 
able one. No nation, I am sure, projected itself more faithfully 
abroad than the United States did in that 150 years. Out of 
that great effort we saw arise missionary hospitals, our great 
Near Eastern educational institutions—the Universities at 
Cairo, Istanbul, and Beirut, and more recently the Jesuit 
school in Iraq. It is a fine chapter in American history, and 
formed the base on which we have built. 

Following the missionary period came the business com- 
munity into the Near East. Business relations with the people 
of the area have been and continue cordial and mutually 
profitable. In the oil industry we pioneered with the offer 
of a 50-50 division of profits. 

As a result of our missionary and other activities, the 
peoples of the Near East wanted us at the end of World War 
I to take mandates over various countries, but America was 
not prepared at that time to assume this kind of responsibility. 

So our position in the Near East was well won. What has 
happened to it? It has deteriorated sadly until it is in danger 
of complete destruction. Why has it happened? Among lesser 
reasons, are qualities we ourselves have displayed, perhaps 
unwittingly. We frequently put our worst foot forward, in 
our activities abroad. We have also a quality of naivete within 
this country which allows us to be influenced unduly by 
minority groups. Further, we have, I am sorry to say, fre- 
quently shown a very generous degree of intolerance, in 
foreign relations. I spent all my life in foreign service—30 
years this year—and I find frequently that we are far from 
following the fundamental tenets of Christianity, showing 
ourselves sometimes haughty and intolerant as we face foreign 
peoples. I know of no better example than Mayor Wagner's 
outburst the other day against the King of Saudi Arabia, 
saying that “they were not our kind of people.” There was an 
editorial in one of the great New York papers the other day 
which appealed to “that civilized portion of the United 
Nations.” Now, you are not going to get very far in dealing 
with Asiatic and African countries if you approach them in 
this fashion. It is very important for us to win and to keep 
the hearts and the minds of the people of Asia. The other day, 
Justice Douglas in speaking on this subject said that he felt 
that the balance of power in the world is shifting now to Asia 
and Africa. I think so too. 

You have read in the papers the last couple of days, haven't 
you, stories indicating that Vice-President Nixon discovered 
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Africa! Excellent! He thinks Africa is going to be very im- 
portant, and wants the United States to open more Consulates 
there. But we must have the attitudes and policies that go with 
our awakened interest if we want to hold—no, if we want to 
win, and then hold—the hearts and minds of the people of 
Asia and Africa. This is one of the Fundamental factors we 
should consider in the context of our Near Eastern relations. 

In addition, we frequently have had little humility in deal- 
ing with Near Eastern problems. We must strive harder to 
understand the mentality of the peoples, and to develop a 
degree of tolerance and humility in our dealings with them. 

This, I am sure sounds very moralistic, but let me quote you 

something from a source close to you. In a speech the other 
day, Henry Ford II expressed some plain truths about foreign 
policy. “We should be on guard,” Mr. Ford said, “against 
hypocrisy in determining whether or not we will deal with 
certain nations and their leaders on the basis of morality. The 
experience of the past two decades certainly ought to have 
taught us that there can be few absolutes in international 
affairs.” I haven't time to quote the whole thing, but you will 
observe that these are very wise words. These moralistic and 
haughty attitudes have been a factor, albeit small, in our 
failure to understand and win the peoples of Asia. We fre- 

quently give the impression of bringing a new kind of im- 
perialism when we fail to approach foreign peoples on a 
basis of equality and understanding. 

Now we come to the point of asking, “So what does it 
matter if indeed our position in Asia has gone down very 
remarkably in the last decade.” It matters a very great deal. 
It isn't just important, it is vital. | cam imagine no greater 
catastrophe than the loss to the free world of this great area 
of Asia, and ultimately of Africa. It could be a national catas- 
trophe, in its truest sense, coming on top of the loss of China. 
If the Russians could keep us out of the Near East and win 
the peoples of the area by default, I suggest that our national 
security would be in real jeopardy. 

Now what are some of the things we want in the Near 
East? Let's make sure we know what we are talking about. 
One of the things we want is oil. This is the first thing to 
come to the mind of the average person and it is sometimes 
lamented that we are faced with the need to send soldiers 
abroad to protect the profits of the oil industry. Nothing could 
be more false. We were in the Near East long before there 
was oil. We will be in the Near East long after there is oil. 
But in all frankness, let’s not write off our oil interests. They 
are exceedingly important, and oil is essential to the survival 
for Western Europe. I have no intention of apologizing for 
the oil industry, because its record is a good one. Oil is im- 
portant in the Near East, but it is only one of a number of 
things that are important there. 

A second motivation in our Near Eastern relations is the 
need to protect our bases there. We have U. S. military bases 
in North Africa, Saudi Arabia, Turkey and elsewhere. The 
British have bases in Iraq, but are now giving up their bases 
in Jordan. These bases are very important to us. We have no 
intention of losing them if we can help it. But beyond selfish 
interests, there is something more urgent that we desire. | 
think we want the people of the area. I believe that without 
them, without the countries they represent, without the votes 
they represent in the U. N., we are going to fail in Asia. I 
don't think that we can hold the Near East or Asia with aid 
programs, or military pacts or other mechanisms of the kind. 
We are going to have to win our way back as we won it over 
the past 150 years 

I should have made clear at the outset that I am confining 
myself today to what I consider to be the heart of the Near 
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East problem—that is to the Arab countries and Israel. There 
are many problems in the Near East, such as Cyprus, the 
Dardanelles, the disputes between Pakistan and Afghanistan, 
and between Pakistan and India. But the fundamental question 
at the present time is that which centers around Israel and the 
Arab countries. Suez, Aqaba etc., are but manifestations of this 
problem. 

Our trade relations with the Near East are in broad lines 
confined to the oil industry. The Near East produces about 
3,500,000 barrels per day of oil, as contrasted with around 
7,000,000 barrels a day in the United States. The proportion 
is constantly growing, and most of this oil now is going to 
Western Europe where it is essential to industry. 


Americans control about 50% of Near Eastern oil. My 
company, Aramco, owned by Standard of New Jersey, Socony- 
Mobiloil Standard of California, and Texas Company, has 
the agreement for production of oil in Saudi Arabia. The 
Gulf Co. has 50 per cent of the great field of Kuwait. With 
the British Oil and others, Americans have a 23 per cent 
interest in Iraq oil, and Americans have about 40 per cent 
interest in Iranian oil. Americans have an interest in most of 
the developments that are going on. 

There are obstacles in the way of the development of 
ordinary trade with the area at the present time. There is 
nationalism to be contended with, with its ever present threat 
of nationalization. There isn’t always the proper environment 
for trade with the area, and some companies have become dis- 
couraged. Some have withdrawn from certain countries. The 
Arab boycott and economic blockade of Israel have forced 
some companies to take a choice between the two instead of 
dealing with the whole area. This is certainly an impediment 
to trace. There has been as yet no disposition on the part of 
the U. S. to give tax incentives for companies te go abroad. 
The general environment of war, and tension hasn't been con- 
ducive to the development of American trade with the area. 
I suggest to you, however, that the potentials there are great. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars in oil revenues are being 
earned by Near East governments. This will increase in the 
future. There will be new. pipelines, more production, more 
consumption in Western Europe. As the industry grows, and 
as we hope, peace descends upon us the opportunities will 
grow. I sincerely hope that companies will not become dis- 
couraged in investigating the trade possibilities of the area. 
Tremendous progress is being made in the Near East, more 
than is generally thought. We think of the Near East in 
terms of Cadillacs and palaces, but we do not hear so much 
of the tremendous strides forward that are being made. Israel 
has made great progress in ‘recent years. Lebanon has done very 
well. Iraq has probably the most comprehensive development 
program in the world today, using 75% of its revenues for 
this purpose. Iran also has a good Development Board. In 
Saudi Arabia, which is quoted as the prime example of money 
being wasted, a great deal has been done. We in Aramco are 
charged with building a great many hospitals and schools, at 
the expense of the Saudi Government. Schools are being built 
faster than teachers can be found; hospitals faster than doctors 
and nurses can be obtained. Wells are being dug; sanitation is 
being looked out for; a study is being made with the aid of 
the Harvard Medical School of trachoma in the hope of reduc- 
ing blindness; buildings are being built in places like Jidda. 
This is creating a group of artisans, of middle class people, of 
contractors and others coming up from the bottom. Former 
Aramco truck drivers now own their own fleet of trucks or 
taxis. Money may be misused—I’m not apologizing for that. 
But I think it is remarkable that the Near East in this decade 
or two is escaping out of the Middle Ages and into the 20th 
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Century at such a rapid rate. Governments are becoming more 
responsive to the needs of the people, and development is 
going forward at a really accelerated rate. 

And there will be greater development. It is a good time for 
business and industry to study the Near East in the hope of 
sharing in the surge of development which will come. Thought 
should be given to imports into this country from the area, to 
the development of the tourist trade, and to the development 
of joint projects with local companies, which can give greater 
protection of capital and a greater incentive to the local 
people. There should be a very important place for American 
business in the Near East in the future. 

One hopes that we can develop the theme of TRADE— 
NOT AID in the Near East. Aid does not always accomplish 
its objectives. Aid can be a useful hand-maiden of policy, but 
is certainly no substitute for policy. Some people seem to 
believe that such mechanisms as military or aid pacts can 
win peoples. I don’t think this is true. Two countries of the 
Near East have refused to accept our aid—Syria and Saudi- 
Arabia. A small amount of aid has been given to Lebanon, 
some to Jordan. Considerable aid has been given to Egypt 
but is now suspended. Tremendous aid has been given to 
Israel, and used well. In general the Arab world—the neigh- 
bors of Israel—have received little aid, usually in the propor- 
tion of equal aid to Israel as compared with the 7 or 8 coun- 
tries of the area with perhaps 20 times the population. So aid 
isn't a weapon that we can successfully use. 

Now, just what is the problem? Do we have to move in to 
the Near East because it is a power vacuum? This would sug- 
gest that some country must dominate every country that 
needs help or is weak. Surely that is not an American attitude. 
No, it is not a question of a power vacuum. 

Is the problem that of the standard of living and poverty? 
Not in the short term, it isn’t. In the long term it is fair to say 
that the problem of the Near East may be that—but it isn’t 
the immediate problem. The peoples there have lived with 
poverty a long, long time. It is frequently said that we can 
bring Nasser to his knees by trade weapons alone. That is 
doubrful, although it may be that that will be a factor. No, 
the immediate problem is not poverty. 

It isn’t a question of Communism. The Communists are 
merely building on our mistakes. I repeat that there is an 
incompatibility between Islam and Communism. But the 
Communist threat is growing. Communism is gaining in Syria 
and to some extent in Egypt. But I must warn you Egypt is 
mot in fact part of a Moscow axis. Nasser is very concerned 
about the development of Communism there in Egypt, and 
has done many things in recent weeks to endeavor to keep it 
under control. But it will grow throughout the Near East 
unless there is an American policy that they can understand. 
If it is not a question of oil, of aid, of Communism, of poverty, 
what is it? 

It is a human, a psychological and a political problem. What 
we see in places like Egypt are the manifestations of the 
problem, the symptoms of the disease. Nationalism has surged 
in the Near East, sometimes in an unreasoning, belligerent 
and hysterical, manner and Nasser has become its symbol. He 
has become a symbol to the people of the area of the desire 
and the right of the people to express themselves, of opposi- 
tion to colonialism, and of opposition to Zionism. You can 
destroy a symbol temporarily, but it won't stay dead. If Mr. 
Nasser goes, someone worse will arise in his place. Mr. Nasser 
has the advantage of being able to keep order, and order is a 
very important thing in the Near East. If control of order is 
lost as it was in Egypt in 1953, it will be much easier for the 
Communists to penetrate. So, Nasser is a symbol, and the 
problems of Suez, and so forth, are manifestations of the 
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problem. To come to the point, the problem in essence is the 
establishment of the State of Israel against the wishes and de- 
sires of the people of the area. This was done through Western 
influence and with Western protection, resulting in the crea- 
tion of a kind of favorite nation of the West in an area where 
it is not wanted. 

Now, I'm not suggesting the destruction of Israel—not for 
a moment; I am in full sympathy with United States Govern- 
ment policy that Israel will stay there and be given assistance. 
But for the people of the area, this is the question, with its 
attendant refugee problem. Nine hundred thousand people in 
Palestine left their homes and are now in Gaza, Jordan, Syria 
and Lebanon, waiting to return. They are living in refugee 
camps under miserable conditions, prey to Communist propa- 
ganda, living on an insufficient diet of about 1300 calories a 
day, costing the U. N. 10c a day per head. No help in the 
settlement of this problem has been given by Israel, which 
ties the whole thing into a general peace settlement with the 
Arabs. The Arabs are not prepared to talk peace and the 
refugee question festers. 

The Israelis feel themselves threatened, squeezed to death 
by neighbors who constantly declare they want to push Israel 
into the sea. They feel a threat in the Fedayeens. They are 
determined to put an end to these things, if they possibly can. 

The Arabs feel that Israel has been imposed upon them 
against their desires; they don't intend to accept it. Actually, 
don’t be too alarmed about popular statements that come out 
of the Near East, frequently intended for internal consump 
tion. These are responsible and capable leaders. It is my belief 
that the Arabs will be prepared, under circumstances which 
they believe to be just, ultimately to make peace with Israel. 

I think you are all familiar with the viewpoint of Israel. But 
I don’t think you are so familiar with the Arab viewpoint, 
which we must understand if we are to approach the problem 
from a purely American viewpoint. Let me quote a man who 
is one of the outstanding representatives of the Arab world 
Dr. Charles Malik. He is a gentleman, a philosopher, an 
educator, a statesman of international stature, and a moderate. 
In speaking before the United Nations—Mr. Malik said: 

“Indeed it becomes encumbent upon the Arab States to 

demand that iron-clad guarantees be given to them to in- 

sure that Israel will abide by all the resolutions of the 

United Nations. More specifically, the Arab States would 

demand guarantees that Israel be made to relinquish all 

Arab-owned territory in Palestine which was not allotted 

to it by the Partition Plan of 29 November, 1947, and 

which it now controls as a result of armed conquest. They 
would demand guarantees that Jerusalem, the city holy to 

Christians, Moslems and Jews alike, be given up by the 

Israel authorities, and turned over to the United Nations, 

in accordance with the Assembly's Resolution of 29 No- 

vember, 1947, which was repeatedly reaffirmed in subse- 
quent years. They would demand guarantees that the Arab 
refugees, one million of them, compelled to flee for safety 
by terrorist attacks, be returned to their homes if they so 
wish, or paid compensation for their properties if they 
choose to remain where they are. The Arab States would 
demand that guafantees be given, insuring them against 
renewed Israeli armed attacks across the armistice de- 
marcation lines; and this in accordance with the provisions 
of the armistice agreement, with the repeated decisions of 
the Security Council, and the solemn pledge given by Israel 
itself last Spring to the Secretary General of the United 

Nations. Israel's reiterated theory that its agression against 

Egypt was promoted by the latter's alleged violation of 

United Nations resolutions, more specifically of the Security 

Council Resolution of 1951 on navigation in the Suez 
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Canal, and of Egypt's alleged disregard of the provisions of 
the armistice agreement, is worthy of close scrutiny. With 
regard to the armistice agreement, the Security Council 
records abound in examples of acts of aggression committed 
by Israeli armed forces against Egypt and other Arab states, 
acts for which Israel was solemnly condemned by the 

Security Council, while Egypt—and this is the point I beg 

the members to note with care—has never, not even once, 

been condemned or censured for an act of aggression by its 
armed forces.” 

[his is the commonly expressed Arab viewpoint. The 
question is not one of Fedayeen attacks but one of funda- 
mental security in the area. Both sides have committed offenses 
as shown by the following record of the Jordan-Israel Mixed 
Armistice Committee: 

Complaints by Israel against Arabs—1,612, in five years’ 

time. By Jordan against Israel—1,348. (This is the Mixed 

Armistice Committee, you understand, an arm of the 

United Nations) Israel condemned 95 times; Jordan con- 

demned 60 times.” 

A primary cause of unrest is the fact that the present 
[sraeli borders were never drawn. They stand as they were 
found at the end of the war in 1948. An Arab’s house is fre- 
quently separated from his field or from his well. He is not 
permitted to cross over the demarcation line. The Arabs have 
never accepted this and there has been resultant infiltration 
across the borders. This has created a group of economic 
refugees as contrasted with refugees in camps on U. N. relief. 
These economic refugees still have their homes or their fields 
but many of them are absolutely destitute because they have 
no way of making a living. Some slip across these borders 
illegally and are killed by Israelis. Their own governments 
try to prevent this but it is hard to prevent human beings 
from protecting their own interests. Arabs retaliate by killing 
Israelis, then the Israelis carry out massive retaliation of a 
brucal nature. Israel has excelled in the field of massive 
retaliation. In fact, the damages caused by the Fedayeen, who 
blow up a house or kill a few people are very small as com- 
pared with the destructions of whole towns by the Israelis. 

Now, let's consider various Resolutions of the United 
Nations touching Israel and the Arabs. Egypt is in default of 
one Resolution of the United Nations providing for free 
isracli use of the Suez Canal. Israel, on the other hand, is in 
default of the three original resolutions of the United Nations, 
first, providing for the borders of the country, second, for the 
internationalization of Jerusalem, and third, for the return of 
the refugees or adequate compensation. The Arabs I believe 
ure willing to talk peace on the basis of these three resolutions; 
Israel is not but desires peace on her own terms. 

Now what is the solution for the problem? I wish I could 
point to an easy and immediate solution but I can not. The 
problem was created by the West, not by the Israelis and the 
Arabs. It will have to be settled by the West. Time itself may 
solve a good deal of the problem and patience will be needed. 
Buc the fundamental problem of the refugees, must be solved 
if we are to avoid continued outbursts of violence and threats 
of war. This is, I think, the key to the whole question. 


I would like to read to you what someone else thinks would 
be a possible solution to the problem. Fred Sparks, a Scripps- 
Howard staff writer, tackled the unenviable task of suggesting 
compromise solutions. I think that you would be interested in 
hearing it. 

He said, “What Israel must do: 1. Curb her expansionists. 

She is already roughly 40 per cent beyond the U. N.-set 

borders. 

2. Consider carefully the value of political association with 
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colonial Britain and France. It is one thing to trade in 
Europe, but she must live with Arabs. 

"3. Repatriate any Arab refugees anxious to return; com- 
pensate others. Stop trying to speak for all Jews. All 
Jews are not Zionists. All Arabs are not anti-Jewish. 

“4. Stop ignoring the United Nations, when decisions seem 
unfavorable. The U. N. created Israel, yet today Israel 
boycotts the Mixed Armistice Commissions on Jordan's 
borders.” (I might add to that, that Hammarskjold 
wants Israel to withdraw from the demilitarized zones 
on the borders, but so far without success. Hammarsk- 
jold also wants and is going to propose, backed by the 
United States, that Israel allow U. N. forces on both 
sides of the demarcation line—not just on the Egyptian 
side.) 

“5. Offer to share her technical superiority with her neigh- 
bors. 

“Now, what Israel's neighbors must do: 

“1. Accept the fact that the million-odd Israelis will in 
time live in peace, even if border adjustments are 
essential. Unlike British or French residents in Arab 
lands, they have no place to go back to. 

“2. Halt guerrilla raids, organized because of Arab inability 
to match the modern Israeli army. 

“3. Halt the perpetual broadcasts labeling Israel Moslem’s 
Enemy Number One. 

“4. Indicate willingness, if Israel comes half way, to trade, 
for trade is the prologue to peace. Many Israelis swept 
from Europe by the Hitler madness, can assist still 
backward Arab lands, streamline their economies, crush 
disease, coax richer harvests from the earth. 

“5. Stop courting the Soviets as an anti-Israel ally. Any pact 
with Russia is eventually stamped with the hangman’s 
noose. 

“CONCLUSION: If neither side bends, if insults and bul- 

lets continue to fly, all the Arab world might slip snugly 

into the Red basket. And in the last terrible analysis, Ameri- 
can boys might be fighting and dying on the far-off sands.” 

There is much worthy of thought in Mr. Sparks’ comment 
analysis. 

In conclusion, I think we ought to bear in mind constantly, 
in approaching the Near Eastern problem, the American stake 
and interest. We can differ as to what the American national 
interest is, but at least we can stop looking at the problem 
solely through the eyes of others. It is perhaps our destiny in 
the coming years to play a lonesome role and receive much 
criticism from within our country and from our friends. Ber- 
muda revealed fundamentai differences in the British and 
American attitudes toward nationalism. We would much 
rather roll with the punches of Near Eastern nationalism, 
while the British seem more inclined to take a stronger posi- 
tion in opposition to this rising tide. Let us bear in mind the 
fundamental fact that peace cannot be forced. It is unfortunate 
but true that there is no basis for peace in the Near East at 
present. We should constantly endeavor in viewing the Near 
Eastern scene, to sort out the true from the false, the propa- 
ganda from the real. 

We must above all reassert American leadership in the Near 
East. We had it once—a valuable, and precious asset. We must 
understand that Asia and Africa are going to play an increas- 
ing role in the world. While we cannot jeopardize our West- 
ern European alliances, neither can we ignore the growing 
importance of the countries of Asia and Africa. This may 
prove to be a difficult task of compromise and reconciliation. 


I suggest that at the present time the policy of our Govern- 
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ment is worthy of support. I know that Mr. Dulles and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower are doing the very best they can to carry out 
their declared policy of “sympathetic impartiality.” They are 
trying to swing away from the position of having a favored 
nation or a favored group of nations, and treating all nations 
equally with justice and understanding. 
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The erosion of American influence in the Near East has 
gone far. The hour is late. The U. S. stake is great. The conse 
quences of failure are grave. But if we will only approach the 
problem in the light of the American national interest, | 
suggest the erosion can be halted and a new foundation for 
American influence in the Near East can be built 


AN ARTIST IN STATECRAFT 
By DR. BOWER ALY, Professor of Speech, Unwersity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
Delivered at Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, March 14, 1957 


ROM DECEMBER 15, 1774, when Alexander Hamil- 

ton’s first pamphlet in defense of the American Revolu- 

tion was published until February 17, 1801, when his 
efforts on behalf of Thomas Jefferson were rewarded by 
Jefferson's election to the presidency, Alexander Hamilton 
was energetically engaged in the service of his country. During 
the remarkable quarter-century that witnessed the revolution 
of the American colonies from their mother country, the 
Declaration of Independence from Britain, the harrowing war 
of revolution, the period of indecision under the Articles of 
Confederation, the drafting and the ratification of the Con- 
stitution and the establishment of a Nation under the 
administrations of George Washington and John Adams, 
Hamilton was either officially or unofficially and almost con- 
tinuously involved in public enterprises, earth-shaking in 
their significance for the men of that day and in their con- 
sequence for posterity. During the latter 20 years of the 
period, Hamilton was never far from the epicenter. His 
remarkable achievements in the center of the storm have 
caused President Eisenhower to proclaim and the Congress 
to provide for the observance in 1957 of the 200th anniversary 
of his birth. 


As a teacher speaking to teachers, present and prospective, 


I think it appropriate here and now to consider with you 
what the life experience of Alexander Hamilton has to offer 
to us. What can we learn, what can we teach of Hamilton 
that will be serviceable today? 
I 

The first lesson taught us by this remarkable man is one of 
special interest to all young people—it is the power of youth. 
Since we do not know for certain when Hamilton was born 
we cannot know how old he was when he was killed by 
Aaron Burr, but according to the current way of reckoning 
he must still have been a young man, not yet 50 when he 
died in 1804. By his own account, he was only 19 when, in 
1776, he became captain of artillery; and he would thus have 
been aide-de-camp to Gen. George Washington before he 
was 21. Throughout his life he showed an amazing precocity 
and demonstrated beyond peradventure the fact that young 
men can accomplish, if they will, outstanding deeds not only 
of valor but of prudential judgment. Not merely in his 
chronology, however, but also in the vigor of his actions he 
exemplifies those spirit-stirring qualities that have made him 
for posterity a symbol of brilliant and audacious youth— 
preternaturally wise, perhaps, but young still in his hopes, in 
his expectations, and in his enthusiasms. Too often nowadays, 
forgetting the lessons of American history, we discount the 
power of youth. Hearing great clamors about juvenile delin- 
quency, which more often than not is simply youthful energy 
gone to waste, we forget the strong potentialities of our young 
people in America. Yet our Nation in the past was built and 


defended by young men and women. My great-grandmothe: 
was only 16 when she bore the first of her 11 children in the 
wilderness that Missouri then was; her husband was but a 
few years older. I dare say that many of you here would not 
need to go far in your family tree to find among the pioneers 
a boy-girl family who struck out for themselves and su: 
mounted the dangers and privations of the frontier 

We forget, too, that although our old men have declared 
Our wars, Our young men have usually fought them. The 
actual fighting in the Civil War, the bleeding and the dying, 
was chiefly done by boys—boys in blue and boys in gray. Even 
today some of the most vital units of our air defense are 
manned by men so young that they consider 25 to be an old 
and 30 to be an ancient age. 

To our young people today, Alexander Hamilron—rightly 
understood—could well serve as a symbol of youth, a source 
of inspiration. And I will state as my considered judgment 
that in the war in which we are now engaged—a war in 
which the future of our Nation and our people is at stake— 
no more urgent task confronts us than the complete and 
effective mobilization of all our youth, not as unwilling 
draftees but as eager volunteers in the mastery of the sciences 
the humanities, and the languages necessary to our surviva! 
and to theirs. The hour is late, the time is short; yet a way 
must be found to cultivate the aspirations and to use the 
energies of young Americans. Youth responds to youth. Even 
today, 200 years after his birth, Alexander Hamilton may 
still serve his country if our young people will learn of him 
that they may be both young and useful to themselves and 
to their fellowmen. 

II 

What can we learn, what can we teach of Hamilton that 
will be serviceable today? Hamilton can teach us the power 
of integrity. For Hamilton's usefulness as a man and a leader 
depended not only on his brilliance and his audacity but also 
on his incorruptibility. During the decade when he was one 
of the leading architects and the chief builder of our Federal 
Union, Hamilton had almost unparalleled opportunities to 
advance his private fortunes at the public cost; but the most 
searching inquiries by his enemies in his own time and 
since have only illuminated the sense of honor that made his 
responsibility a public trust. Sometimes imposed upon by 
friends and acquaintances, sometimes despairing of the 
capacity of men to govern themselves without corruption, h« 
nevertheless maintained for himself a code that permitted 
him no private profit from his public office. Indeed, even in 
private life, when he held no office, he declined to enter into 
a moneymaking scheme lest it should reflect upon the con 
fidential relationship he was known to have to the administra 
tion. It is touching yet heartening to observe Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury with millions of dollars in his 
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urge, seeking a loan of $20 from a personal friend. It is 
reassuring to hear the cynical Talleyrand exclaim, “I have 
just come from viewing a man who had made the fortune 
lor this country but now is working all night to support his 
family.” 

Need I dwell on the relevancy of Hamilton's example for 
is today? In our times, we have witnessed the shameful 
selfishness of little men of both political parties, men who, 
far from protecting their honor as persons and as officers 

f government, have contrived devious illegal or perhaps 
egal ways of advancing their private interest from the public 
funds. In so doing they may have profited personally—but at 
what enormous cost to the body politic. For by their example 
they have tended to teach many of our young people falsely 
to believe that our Government is a racket and that our 
fficers are plunderers. This, my fellow teachers, is the real 

ibversion of our times: To teach young Americans, from 
vhom our strength must be drawn, to distrust their country 
ind their Government; to believe that dishonesty is the 
expedient way of life; to assume that the only honor is that 
proverbial among thieves. Against such subversion Alexander 
Hamilton stands as a confident witness to the personal satis- 
factions to be gained from an honorable career as well as 

) the power of integrity in public life 

Ii! 

What can we learn, what can we teach of Hamilton that 
will be serviceable today? Hamilton can teach us the value 
of applied energy. A prodigious and systematic worker, Hamil- 
on developed within himself the faculty of sustained and 
powerful effore toward a prudential goal. Time and again 
one reads in amazement of his feats of sheer labor—of 
physical, of mental endurance. Whether he was negotiating 
with Gates to obtain soldiers for Washington’s army or 
writing a Federalist paper or constructing for Washington an 
pinion on the constitutionality of the National Bank, 
Hamilton pushed himself hard and purposefully. As we con- 
emplate the millions of hours that men dissipate nowadays in 
those time killers that indulge the wish to be suspended— 
half waking, half sleeping—in-a world of make-believe, we 
must view with even greater admiration the approach to life 
ind labor exemplified by Alexander Hamilton. Usually genial, 
sometimes even merry, Hamilton was primarily a man at 
work. As Fisher Ames observed, “It is rare that a man who 
owes so much to nature descends to seek more from industry. 
But he (Hamilton) seemed to depend on industry, as if 
nature had done nothing for him.” 

Hamilton’s means to the life adjustment that seems to be 
the goal of modern educators was to work without ceasing to 
make himself the master of whatever problem confronted 
him at the moment. Could we do a better service to our young 
people today than to recommend to them this kind of life 
,djustment to the problems of the present day? 

IV 

What can we learn, what can we teach of Hamilton that 
will be serviceable today? Hamilton can teach us the primary 
need for responsibility. Able in the fullness of his powers 
to delegate and to assign tasks, Hamilton was never, either 
in a lowly situation or in an exalted one, the least inclined 
ro shirk or to shift responsibility for his own actions. On the 
ontrary, he was front and center in every enterprise in which 

e was engaged. His eagerness to be in the forces attacking 
the British redoubts at Yorktown symbolizes his approach to 
problems civil as well as military. Even when most oppressed 
by the personal problems of earning a living, of caring for 
is family, he was unwilling to transfer to other persons those 
sks that, under his conception of his public responsibility, 
fitly belonged to him 
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In modern times we have witnessed the proliferation of 
what has been called public relations. Doubtless in a highly 
complicated society, some systematic and continuous means 
of relating great enterprises to the public must be found; 
but if public relation becomes a mere substitute for the 
active and vital interest that men of the first rank should 
have in public questions, then our country is indeed in danger. 
For the times require nothing less than the best effort- of 
our best men in and out of government. Our enemies abroad 
will not be appeased by even the highest paid publicity agents 
nor by the slickest of all public relations counselors. One of 
the gravest dangers in our present society is the inability of 
conservative men to speak for themselves. The inarticulate 
conservative, the leader of judgment and of experience who 
cannot form a policy and defend it before his colleagues 
and the public may have limited usefulness, but he has not 
learned the lesson that could be learned of Hamilton: A 
leader should be responsible for explaining and defending his 
own policies. 

Vv 

What can we learn, what can we teach of Hamilton that 
will be serviceable today? Perhaps the greatest of all lessons 
that Hamilton has to teach us is the lesson of realism. Highly 
imaginative, Hamilton channeled his ideas so as to envision 
fact rather than fantasy, to predict what should and could and 
would be rather than to sigh for beauteous but unrealizable 
dreams. Hamilton’s ideas were his servants rather than his 
masters. His contributions to the concept of federalism— 
surely one of the greatest offerings ever given by the New 
World to mankind—was thus derived not only from reflection, 
from thought resulting from reading and study, but also from 
experience; and the whole was heated in the crucible of 
immediate and compelling need. The central idea of sovereign- 
ty—of two governments operating within defined limits upon 
a single citizen—is so obvious as to be touched with the 
simplicity that often marks true genius. 

Hamilton’s characteristic mode of thought was that of 
problem solving: How can a given purpose be accomplished 
with the means at hand or in prospect? In this approach to 
life, he thus somewhat more nearly resembled the modern 
American man of affairs than he did the men of his own time. 
If his preferred solutions to problems were not always real- 
istic, he endeavored to accommodate his preferences to the 
facts existing and to proceed toward his major objective 
“* * * to promote the increasing respectability of the 
American name; to answer the calls of justice; to restore 
landed property to its due value; to furnish new resources both 
to agriculture and commerce; to cement more closely the 
union of the States; to add to their security against foreign 
attack; to establish public order on the basis of an upright 
and liberal policy.” 

In his realistic approach to problem solving, Alexander 
Hamilton was almost unique among American statesmen in 
understanding and using all of the three great forms of power: 
The military, the fiscal, and the persuasive. Trained in the 
hard school of the War of the Revolution, he knew both the 
necessities and the limitations of war. Perhaps one of the 
greatest services he ever performed for his country was his 
insistence on keeping the peace with Britain at the time of 
the Jay Treaty. Yet, when force seemed to be necessary to 
the exigencies of the Union, he did not hesitate to use it. 
His theory and practice of finance was also realistic. The 
measures for funding and assumption were designed above 
all to provide a powerful interest favorable to the new Nation- 
State and to offset the agrarian devotion to the state govern- 
ment. The Federalist Papers, the Continentalist, in fact, nearly 
all of his wriings should be viewed, like his use of military 
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force and fiscal policy, as means to an end, the end that he 
envisioned during the whole of his mature life: To establish 
“a great Federal Republic, closely linked in the pursuit of a 
common interest, tranquil and prosperous at home, respectable 
abroad.” 

Hamilton was realistic also in his assessment of human 
nature. It is simply aot true, as has been alleged against him, 
that his measures were inspired either by a love for the rich 
or by a hatred for the poor. The fact—which would be 
simple were it not obscured by the fogs of partisan politics— 
is that Hamilton was completely engaged in building a nation 
which, as he thought, had to be constructed of the materials 
at hand. All men—nor simply the rich and well born—had 
virtues. All men—not simply the poor and weak—had vices. 
As a precaution, Hamilton accepted the Biblical doctrine 
that “the heart (of man) is desperately wicked and deceitful 
above all things,” and he did not find in the doctrine any 
exemption of farmers as a class. As a realist, in politics, he did 
not believe that the voice of the people is necessarily the 
voice of God. He wished to protect all of us against that bit 
of the knave in each of us, and he wished so to order events 
that even men’s vices and their more unlovely virtues might 
be made to work for the common good. Aristotle, keen 
student of men and nature, observed long since that to praise 
the Athenians in Athens is not difficult. One might construct 
a corollary: to be realistic about Americans is not politically 
expedient in America. A politician is on much safer ground 
at election time if he sings the ancient hymns of praise; but 
is not the nation more likely to prosper in the long run if 
the realist has his say? 

Hamilton was a realist also in his conception of our true 
policy toward foreign nations. In his contribution to Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, as in the Camillus Letters, he set 
forth clearly the obligation of the statesman not to think 
more highly of other nations than he ought to think. Hamil- 
ton’s prime devotion was to his own country and to its 
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welfare as he and George Washington conceived it 


CONCLUSION 

Many men have attempted to account for Hamilton's ardo: 
in the pursuit of his vision of American nationhood. He has 
been charged variously with corruption, with ambition, with 
desire for power, and with the need to sublimate the sense of 
inferiority growing out of his illegitimate birth. It has even 
been charged that, as a servant of the rich, he was dazzled by 
plutocracy. A wiser reading of the sources would suggest 
rather that the plutocracy was dazzled by Hamilton. 

The simplest explanation best. It seems to ring truc 
and to fit the facts we know about Hamilton: The power 
that motivated Hamilton, whatever its source, was that which 
moves the artist in any field. As Beethoven expressed himself 
in composing The Moonlight Sonata or as Michelangelo 
satisfied his creative urge by working on The Last Judgment 
of the Sistine Chapel, so Alexander Hamilton—the artist in 
statecraft—gained profoundest satisfaction from moving 
forces military, financial, and persuasive toward the creation 
of a federal republic. 

Seldom has any nation owed so large a debt to any man 
To Alexander Hamilton and to George Washington jointly 
we owe the nationhood we have achieved. If our country 
could not have been born without the aid of George Wash 
ington, it would not have developed without the genius of 
Alexander Hamilton. As a nation we owe to this waif, this 
boy, this young man, this statesman more than we can ever 
hope to recognize. It is gratifying to know that in the 
Nation's high schools this year we are at least acknowledging 
our debt by an observance planned in every one of the 55 
States, Territories, and possessions of the United States of 
America that Hamilton helped to plan and to build. It is 
satisfying to reflect that if we can but learn and teach of 
Hamilton the lessons of youth, integrity, energy, responsi 
bility, and realism, his life may serve now as heretofore to 
bless his countrymen. 


Trends in Super Market Merchandising 


IMPROVING OUR BUSINESS AND SOCIAL SYSTEM 
By LANSING P. SHIELD, President, The Grand Union Company 


Tobe Fellowship Lecture delivered at the Graduate School of Business Administration—Harvard Unwersity, Boston, 
Massachusetts, March 7, 1957 


HEN I WAS a small boy, one of the highlights of 

the week was a visit to the general store where our 

farmer neighbors bought everything from kerosene 
to calico. And now, 50 years later, the cycle is almost com- 
plete and the super market is taking on many of the aspects 
of the general store. Some people call this progress—others 
use the term “throwback”. 

Regardless of the difference of opinion on the direction in 
which the super market should go, there is plenty of evidence 
that it is taking an increasingly large share of the consumer's 
dollar. 

The “Big Six” retailers of non-durable goods are fighting 
over who sells what. By the “Big Six” I mean the department, 
apparel, variety and drug stores, food stores and the new- 
comer—"the discount house”. And in this fight the last two 
seem to be scoring most of the touchdowns. This is not only 
a fight—it is a revolution—and the chances are that it is still 
in its infancy. 

In a little over 25 years, super markets have come from 
nowhere and now account for 32% of the retail sales of the 


“Big Six”. Super markets now are doing more than the com 
bined business of department stores, drug stores and variety 
stores, and their percentage of total retail sales, I believe 
will increase. And now another challenger is throwing in his 
glove—the discount house (which might be called a non 
foods super market). This new threat to established retailers 
and—to a limited extent, to super markets—is showing as 
tronomical increases in sales. Some of the sales records of 
this upstart are astounding—one house increasing its sales 
from less than $3,000,000 in 1951 to $55,000,000 in 195¢ 
The sales of this particular discount house are now running 
at the rate of $70,000,000, and the expected volume for 19 
is $100,000,000 

Discount houses depend on cut prices and spectaculas 
merchandising to keep the customers coming. Customers wait 
on themselves from plain board shelves, piled high with truly 
weird assortments of merchandise. Most, if not all, the usual 
department store services such as free delivery, credit, C.O.D 
and time payment plans have been eliminated. With a typical 
expense rate of less than 15% compared with more than 
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Ye tor the average department store, the opportunities of 
the discount house for price cutting are staggering. No reliable 
figures on over-all sales of discount houses are available. 
Most estimates range between 5 and 10 billion a year, and 
some estimates show a much higher figure. This compares 
with 11.3 billion sales for department stores in 1956. Yes- 
terday a popular phrase was, “I'll get it for you wholesale.” 
Today, the family climbs into the car and it’s, “Let's go to 
the discount house on the highway.” 

One aspect of these trends is obvious. Each of the six 
adversaries is exploring the territories of the others. Out of 
the exploration and testing, a pattern always emezges and 
this is the phase we are witnessing now. 

In ome corner are the department, apparel, variety and 
drug stores, fighting to hold their positions by moving out 
of the cities into the shopping centers and adopting some of 
the techniques of the super market. In the other corner are 
the super markets and the discount houses endeavoring to 
attract business from the established institutions by extending 
their lines, and offering the customer greater bargains, one- 
stop shopping, and easy-to-reach locations with plenty of 
parking. 

Now why is it that up to this time none of the five com- 
petirors of the super markets has made a serious attempt, 
except for specialty items, to get into the food business? 
Che answer is an easy one. The low markups and the small 
percentage of profit on sales, along with the hazards of 
handling hundreds of perishable items, have discouraged all 
except the hardy souls who have been brought up in the 
food business (and who just don’t know any better). There 
is a story of a super market operator who was telling his wife 
that he had taken an aptitude test at the office that day. Then 
he added, “Gosh, am I glad that I own the business!” This 
super market operator is at least intelligent enough to look 
over the fence at the relatively good margins which even the 
discount house operators are getting on variety and depart- 
ment store lines. We retail food operators are tempted to 
look where the grass appears greener because of the low 
markups on groceries and the ever-mounting cost of doing 
business. 

Besides there are some sound basic economic reasons for 
believing that the super market should extend its lines and 
perform many of the functions which until recently have 
been considered the exclusive domain of the other members 


f the “Big Six”. 
And so the pattern for the super market of tomorrow is 
still in the trial-and-error stage. We are always inclined to 


lag in projecting trends. To illustrate—in October, 1953, 
before the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Food Chains in Miami, I was asked to talk on the subject, 
Where Do Super Markets Go From Here?” To get some 
hackground information for this talk, a questionnaire was 
sent out to all the members asking for their views on what 
size super markets they would open during 1953. The 
typical store, according to their answers, would contain 12,490 
sq. ft. and, occasionally, would have a 5,700 sq. ft. basement. 

Now let's turn to a recent issue of Supermarket News, in 
which are listed the super markets opened during the previous 
week. Here we find, just four years later, the average American 
super market now being opened by the “big ten” chains 
covers 18,145 sq. ft. plus, in most cases, 9,000 sq. ft. of 
basement space, an increase in average size of approximately 
50%. That, in capsule form, is what has been happening in 
the largest branch of the retail industry in less than four 
years time. The significance of a 50% increase in floor space 
of the typical market lies not in the number of square feet 
that has been added, but rather in what lines have been 
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added within these four walls. Super markets, not satisfied 
with getting the largest single portion of the family dollar, 
are taking progressively larger bites. 

The increases in food lines in themselves have not been 
insignificant. From 1,800 items that were stocked in the 
average food market in 1929, we have increased our food 
lines to over 6,000 items, not including non-food merchandise, 
and each year the additions to our lines become progressively 
larger. 

The trend toward greater variety in the diet, the increasing 
demand for convenience items and the popularity of one-stop 
shopping has resulted in a dramatic broadening of the lines 
carried in food markets. 

As each week goes by, we super market operators who are 
on the receiving end are besieged with scores of new items. 
Through newspapers, radio, T. V. advertising and couponing, 
the processors and customers decide for us what we should 
stock and if our buyers are in doubt, some of the most 
persuasive salesmen in the world help them make up their 
minds. There seems to be no end to the additions to the lines. 
Take, for example, soap. Ordinarily we need shelf room for 
perhaps a dozen brands, each having two sizes. 

However, within a few weeks one manufacturer came out 
with not just his plain white soap in two sizes, but soap in 
four pastel shades! If past experience is any guide, this 
manufacturer's eleven major competitors won't be far behind 
—they'll be out with at least four colors, and, solely, of 
course, for the purpose of keeping the competitive system 
strong and vigorous, they will probably go the first manu- 
facturer one better with other lines—perhaps a line of “His” 
and “Hers” bars of soap—(that wouldn't be a bad idea if it 
could be controlled at the bathroom level.) I should point 
out that I have used soap as an example, but this trend applies 
pretty much across the board or you might say, across the 
kitchen. 

As you know, the duplication of lines is not a new problem, 
but it is one that is becoming increasingly acute. As one 
means of minimizing it, in our markets we are using the 
Food-O-Mat where we can get more than 2,000 different 
items in 80 lineal feet. We decided either we had to use 
something like the Food-O-Mat or order some wall stretchers. 
If this trend toward excessive duplication of lines continues, 
the consumer will pay increases in cost that could have been 
avoided. 

Of much greater significance to all retailing than the 
increase in food lines in our markets is the emergence of the 
super market as the jack of all trades—and its determination 
to be master of them, too. This shift in the pattern is chang- 
ing the basic character of the super market. : 

Already more than a score of non-food departments have 
been added in some of the larger super markets. Departments 
handling flowers, toiletries, magazines, stationery, greeting 
cards, clothing, household dinnerware, plastics, kitchen uten- 
sils, glassware, toys and phonograph records (all the way 
from Johann Sebastian Bach to Elvis Presley) may be found 
in many larger super markets. Super Markets now do more 
patent medicine business than drug stores. For example, 41% 
of the total aspirin sales are made through super markets. 
(Possibly this has something to do with the headaches our 
customers have in getting through the check-out stands.) 
Despite the belief that women do most of the shopping in 
super markets, 31% of shaving products move through our 
stores. This could mean, of course, that women are buying 
shaving supplies for their husbands. The buyer of one of the 
variety chains told me recently that his company had lost 
to the super markets 70% of its sales of paper products. The 
things people buy in super markets are expanding so fast 
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that in one of our experimental stores, we now stock .over 
15,000 non-food items. 

Some food retailers have added lines generally considered 
the exclusive domain of the variety, hardware and department 
stores. Some super markets today have rather broad clothing 
lines—everything except custom made or fitted clothes; radio 
and TV sets; home appliances—lamps, toasters; hardware 
items—paint, “do-it-yourself” tools and kits and plastics. 
And the end is not in sight! Many of the centrally located 
super markets designed to serve populous areas will soon be 
shopping centers in themselves. At the same time, it is my 
belief there will continue to be plenty of room for super mar- 
kets carrying primarily food lines, and, I suspect, these food 
stores for many years to come will account for the major 
share of the country’s total retail food sales. 

Now as I indicated earlier, in the super market industry 
itself there is a great division of opinion as to what limits 
should be placed on these markets originally designed to 
handle only food. One school of thought believes that super 
market operators should stick to food. The other school takes 
the position that the super market should become a junior 
department store. It argues that there is no arbitrary line 
which divides the items consumers use in their homes. After 
all, grocery stores have been handling some non-food items 
since we wore knee-pants—such as mops, brooms, soaps, 
paper products, pails, to mention only a few. Besides, since 
the other members of the “Big Six” have adopted super 
market techniques in merchandising their lines, why then 
shouldn’t super markets adopt some of these same lines to 
which these techniques have been applied? 

The big question is “where do we draw the line, if any- 
where?” A partial answer to that one is easy. For the long 
pull the consumer will draw the line for us. So far she has 
given a definite vote in favor of our making available ro her 
in our super markets a long list of items which are used up 
by her family. Some of us operators do not feel we are wise 
enough to tell the customer what items she should buy in 
our stores. We are going to try to give the customer what 
she wants and that includes attractive, modern stores and 
those services which make her shopping more pleasant and 
convenient. What Mrs. Consumer’s ultimate desires may be 
are locked up in her mysterious mind. I might say that she 
is likely to insist on getting under one roof all those things 
for the home that might be termed “family-use” items. This 
means further major changes in our distribution system. 

There are facets of the revolution in retailing that have 
nothing to do with lines of merchandise. Retailing has come 
of age, and today is a far cry from the grocery store of 
yesterday, with its long hours and low wages. The modern 
super market bears as little resemblance to the corner grocery 
as today’s super highways and by-passes in your greater 
metropolitan district bear to the cow paths of Boston in the 
17th century. Food retailing is no longer looked upon as an 
interminable career of drudgery. It is no longer known as 
a business that called for strong backs and weak minds. The 
18-year-old son of an operator of a sfall chain of stores 
pointed out the difference to his father recently. The father 
said, “Son, why don’t you go out and find a job in a store? 
When I was your age I was working for $8 a week in a 
grocery store, and at the end of five years I owned my first 
store.” 

“Sure, Pop,” said the son, “But you can’t do that nowadays. 
The stores have cash registers.” 

Modern food retailing not only has cash registers—it now 
is moving toward a certain degree of automation. While the 
retail food industry has recognized that it must be on the 
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alert to develop new methods with the objective of reducing 
further the cost of distribution, its progress in the field of 
automation has been slow. A not insignificant part of the 
retail revolution has been the swift rise in wage scales in our 
stores. As in other industries, this in turn has emphasized the 
need for greater automation. A corollary of increased com 
pensation is increased productivity. One of the most significant 
challenges that still remains unsolved by the super market 
industry is the further application of mechanical means in 
the handling of merchandise. It is a certainty that in the next 
few years mechanical methods must be applied to a much 
greater degree in handling the millions of tons of merchandis¢ 
that pass through our warehouses and markets 

The retailing revolution is bringing about another de 
parture from traditional concepts of the grocery business 
Retailing can no longer afford to be considered a second-class 
industry or be satisfied with attracting second-class help 
With higher wage scales and better working conditions, the 
super marker industry is taking its place alongside other 
industries in attracting and rewarding young men of out 
standing ability. Of course, my perspective may be distorted 
but I have a strong conviction that the career opportunities 
for young men in our industry are second to none. There are, 
to be sure, still some major weaknesses in the industry's 
attitude toward what constitutes fair working conditions 
Most retailers for one reason or another, oppose the present 
move to include retailing under the provisions of the Mini 
mum Wage Law. 

In our industry, due to the Robinson-Patman Act and 
other laws, we all now buy at about the same price, and com 
petition makes us all sell at approximately the same level 
So the difference between success and failure is “people’- 
the people in our stores, and in our warehouses and offices 
If we pay these people less than the minimum wage obtaining 
in other industries, certainly we cannot expect to be com 
petitive in our search for superior people. Retailing now 
requires a wide assortment of skills. We retail food operators, 
for sound business reasons, must accept the same broad 
standards established in other industries. The inclusion of the 
retail industry under the Minimum Wage Law should not 
be resisted, but rather it should be welcomed as necessary to 
the industry's future growth and development. 

One word of caution—while we retailers should approve 
in principle the inclusion of our industry under the pro 
visions of the Minimum Wage Law, we should also be on 
the alert to protest against exemptions or fine print in the 
legislation which would vitiate the spirit or the effectiveness 
of the measure. 

In this retailing revolution, the food industry must always 
be on the alert to eliminate obsolete business practices and 
to combat unsound trends. In this category are all attempts 
to fix prices by fair trade laws. (They should be called 
“unfair trade” because they are unfair to the people we are 
supposed to serve—the 170 million consumers.) The food 
industry should resist all attempts to interfere with the law 
of supply and demand. In the 1930's, super markets could 
never have gotten off the ground if all the items they carried 
had been “fair traded” because the savings of mass distribution 
could not have been passed along to the customer. Incidentally, 
the attack on “fair trade” merchandise was one of the keys 
that unlocked the door for the discount house. It is noteworthy 
also that some of our European friends are having difficulty 
in introducing the super market idea because of restrictive 
price fixing regulations. 

There is a still larger question facing the retail food in 
dustry during this period of transformation. Our most im 
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portant problem is not merely one of distributing with maxi 
mum efhiciency food and an increasing number of other 
necessities and luxuries through our mass distribution chan- 
nels. Rather, the real challenge to us and all other industries 
is whether the economic strength which our great production 
and distribution systems have created provides the most 
favorable climate in which human freedom can flourish 
Man's economic problems have sent him on a constant search 
for answers. Socialism and communism have advanced as 

solution the false concept that government ownership of 
production and distribution facilities must be combined with 
ibsolute control over output and distribution. This philosophy 
has been forced upon a large segment of the earth's popula- 
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tion and we find ourselves in a position of defending our 
system. 

For the long pull, we Americans will not win the current 
ideological war because we are negotiating from a position 
of armed strength or because we are technologically superior. 
We will win it because not only have we devised, but we are 
constantly improving a business and social system which pro- 
vides better living and more freedom for society than any 
that has as yet been tried on this earth. 

We in the food industry recognize that we have a special 
obligation because we have the opportunity to provide lead- 
ership in feeding the world—and a world adequately fed 
is a world at peace. 


Selling Our Way To A-Billion-A-Day 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 
By WALTER WILLIAMS, Under Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before the National Industrial Conference Board’s 3rd California Meeting, San Francisco, California, March 29, 1957 


HIS OCCASION is an extremely enjoyable one for me 

for a number of reasons. First of all, I have always 

held the National Industrial Conference Board in very 
high regard. Second, I always enjoy an opportunity to visit 
in San Francisco again, and to renew my acquaintances here. 
But perhaps, most of all, it is because of the many years I 
spent on the West Coast and the appreciation I have for the 
great potential of this region, and what it means, and can 
mean to the future development of America. 

You may have wondered a little about my choice of a 
subject today—"Selling Our Way to a-Billion-a-Day.” Fan- 
castic? Not at all. If American consumers continue to purchase 
goods and services at the same rate of increase which has 
curred during the period since the end of World War II, 
by 1965 we will reach a level of consumption which repre- 
sents a total expenditure by our population equal to ome 
billion dollars a day, 7 days a week, 52 weeks a year. 

Will we reach this billion-dollar-a-day level of personal 
consumption expenditures? I believe we will. I'm certain 
that we can—and then go on to even greater records. The 
potential is almost without limit. Of course, there are still 
some people who worry about the prospect of “market 
saturation,” or of our becoming a “mature economy” without 
frontiers. If you have any apprehensions of this kind, con- 
sider these facts: 

Almost every aspect of our economy produced a new over- 
all record last year. Manufacturers produced more goods; 
employees earned more wages; retailers made greater sales; 
and consumers spent more and consumed more than ever 
before in our history. 

But did you ever stop to realize that even in 1956's un- 
precedented prosperity—99 percent of our households did 
not buy a color television or a new dishwasher—95 percent 
of our households did not buy a new food waste disposer, a 
new home freezer, or a new clothes dryer—90 percent of 
our households did not buy a new refrigerator or a new home 
radio—85 percent of our households did not buy a new 
car or a new black and white television—and over half of 
our population did not take a vacation. 

Of course we can’t expect every individual or family to 
buy in every year each of these items or the hundreds of other 
products we sell. But I’m sure you must agree that it will be 

long time before we saturate the market. And our popula- 
tion is growing by leaps and bounds. The potential for a 


continuous expansion of sales is there. What then does it 
depend upon? 

A great deal of it depends on you—on you and the other 
sales managers and salesmen of America, because we won't 
achieve greater sales merely by producing more goods. We 
have to sell our way to the billion-dollar-a-day figure. How- 
ever, it's not quite as simple as that. The job facing distribu- 
tion in the years ahead will demand much greater attention 
in all phases of the marketing process. Moreover, it will 
require many policy considerations and sober judgment as 
well as time, effort and promotion. 

It seems to me quite significant that The Conference 
Board’s “Third West Coast Conference” should include a 
special two-day meeting dealing with problems of marketing. 
I noted with interest in the announcement of this conference 
that the inclusion of a marketing conference resulted from 
the intense interest that came out of the Board's “Fourth 
Annual Marketing Conference” held in New York last Sep- 
tember. This was the 369th meeting of the Board, but only 
the fowrth marketing conference. I was also interested to 
note that the National Association of Manufacturers last 
December included a session on manufacturer-dealer relations 
in their annual meeting, and that the American Management 
Association’s annual “Marketing Conference” in February of 
this year was one of its most successful. 

Ir seems quite apparent that there is a steadily growing 
awareness on the part of top management of the significance 
of marketing and distribution. More and more today there is 
a growing recognition of the need for integrating the market- 
ing organization as a vital part of management's basic respon- 
sibility. In the coming months there will be many conferences 
of this type, and much more study and re-evaluation of our 
distribution policies as competition becomes more intense, 
and as we struggle with the problems of selling an ever 
increasing volume of goods 

We are only today beginning to come to a full realization 
of the significance of the distribution function. The im- 
portance of our natural resources and the contribution and 
productivity of American agriculture are “old hat” to the 
average citizen. The value added by our manufacturers in 
converting raw materials into finished products is universally 
recognized. But the values created by distribution, we have 
either overlooked, disavowed or in some cases debated as an 
economic concept. There can be no question that the final 
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WALTER WILLIAMS 


value of a nation’s production must be measured at the point 
of consumption, and consequently, is dependent on the 
availability of goods and services at the places desired—at 
the time desired—in the form in which they are wanted by 
those who will consume them—and at the right price. 

Perhaps the most realistic measure of the growing im- 
portance of distribution in our economy lies in the com- 
position of our labor force. In the years immediately follow- 
ing World War I, more than two-thirds of our workers were 
engaged in the production of goods—in agriculture, the ex- 
tractive industries, construction and all types of manufacturing 
and processing. Less than one-third were ingaged in all types 
of sales and services. 

Today, in contrast, less than one-half of the labor force 
work on the production of goods and more than half are 
engaged in sales and services. This is a trend which will 
continue as farms are further mechanized and as manufac- 
turing becomes more and more automatic with greater capital 
investment per worker. 

Similarly, with each passing year the responsibilities of 
distribution will increase. Every gain in physical output— 
every discovery or invention which adds to the variety of 
commodities produced—every geographical expansion of our 
markets—and every increase in the long list of consumer 
services will add to the total requirements and costs of dis- 
tribution. At the same time these developments will, as they 
have in the past, result in greater values as measured in in- 
creased consumer satisfactions. 

But the full significance of our distribution system, and 
the many functions which it performs, cannot be measured 
in terms of value added alone. Of equal importance is the 
interdependence of other segments of the economy upon the 
market place. The miracles of mass production, past and 
present—the future prospects for automation—increasing 
productivity at farm and factory—the fuller utilization of our 
agricultural output—yes, and the continuing growth of con- 
sumer purchasing power and our standard of living—all of 
these are possible only with a dynamic, expanding effective 
market organization. Farmers, producers and consumers alike 
are completely dependent upon the effectiveness of marketing 
institutions, without which the products of farm, forest or 
factory could not be sold—nor the necessities and luxuries 
of life provided for our growing population. 

Unfortunately, there is a great deal of misunderstanding 
concerning our distribution system—the costs involved— 
and the functions performed. Too many of us fail to realize 
that the American system of distribution is the product of 
a long period of evolution and growth under highly com- 
petitive conditions in which only the efficient have been 
able to survive long. Many alternative channels of distribu- 
tion have been devised, some supplanting others, and some 
operating simultaneously to serve different areas, different 
types of product or different needs. All of the activities per- 
formed in marketing have undergone continuous re-examina- 
tion, change and improvement. 

Our system of distribution today is the product of the 
individual efforts and experiences of many millions of mer- 
chants and other businessmen throughout the years, each 
trying to perform more efficiently than his competitors. The 
door of opportunity has always been, and is now, open to 
any individuals capable of performing these services with 
greater efficiency or at lower costs. There will always be a 
place for anyone who can give the consumer more for his 
money. 

But there is another side to this picture. With all of the 
great achievements which have occurred in our distribution 
system, there remain, as in all other segments of our economy, 
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much to be desired, and many improvements yet to be made 
As in all fields of human endeavor, there is a wide range in 
efficiency between the least and the most progressive. And 
even the most progressive still have much to learn 

While I am not an expert in this field, I would like to 
offer for consideration by marketing executives four sug- 
gestions: 

|. Let’s face realities. Today we hear a great deal abou 
the so-called “profit squeeze,” rising costs that can’t be ab 
sorbed, declining margins, and “unconventional” competition 
Now of course there can be no continued business growt! 
unless there are profits. But continued profits and unchanged 
methods are almost incompatible in our free enterprise sys 
tem where competition is King 

We would never have reached our present state of pros 
perity if America, in response to the hue and cry for business 
protectionism had outlawed the mailorder house, placed siz 
limits on department stores, taxed out of existence the chains 
or declared house-to-house selling illegal. I read an account 
recently of a formal complaint to a State Conservation Com 
mission by an association of fish bait dealers because smal] 
boys were selling fishing worms for 15 cents a dozen whil 
the association members charged 30 cents. We didn’t ger to 
where we are today by any such worms’ eye view. 

In the past we have met the problems of competition by 
new ideas, greater effort, better methods, harder work. Most 
of our present problems are the result of competition, but 
so is our long line of progress. Free competition is the heart 
of the free enterprise system which we cherish 

Competition isn’t going to lessen. It is more apt to increase 
The trend toward lower dealer margins and unit profit margins 
will probably continue. And costs will likely continue to ris 
But the farsighted businessman will, as he has in the past 
make the necessary adjustments and improvements to insure 
an adequate return on his investment. 

2. Let’s go Modern. Today more than ever before, suc 
cessful businessmen recognize the necessity to modernize 
Product diversification, new equipment, improved methods, 
imaginative merchandising, and new appeals—are essential 
today. It isn’t enough to hold the line. The business that 
doesn’t go forward will go backward. Many an “Old Timer’ 
who tried to maintain his old fashioned corner grocery store 
without change will tell you this as he looks longingly at 
the new Superette. Are those who adopt the methods typified 
by newly converted self-service drug, variety «nd hardware 
stores, or the new discount houses, opportunists who will be 
soon forgotten?—or are they progressive businessmen who 
have seen daylight and determined that “There'll be some 
changes made?” Are they “improvising” or modernizing? 
This is the question that those who would “cling to the old” 
must find the answer to if they are to continue and grow 

In this field of modernization there is also a growing 
recognition of the advantages of modernizing the marketing 
organization and sales approach through the integration and 
coordination of the functions of market analysis and measure 
ment with the functions of sales management, selling and 
advertising, and territorial alignment. If geographical market 
potentials and trading area definitions are still based on the 
habits and practices of past years, one can hardly expect to 
cope with the dynamic changes in today’s markets. Alert 
sales executives today recognize that market facts rather than 
guesses provide the only real foundation for sales strategy 
which will pay off in greater sales volume per dollar of 
selling expense. 

3. Let's share our knowledge. | have always believed that 
one of the most important ingredients in the American 
“way of life” in business has been our willingness, even 
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eagerness to “swap ideas.” This is the life-blood of our great 
trade association movement. Americans are joiners, but they 
join with a purpose, and a result. A friend of mine expressed 
it this way. He told me that a dozen businessmen got together 
one day, and each one had an idea. They could have kept 
those ideas to themselves but they didn’t. Each in his turn 
told his story. Result: Each man gave up one idea, but each 
one went home with twelve. 

This is the reason for a conference such as this—to discuss 
our common problems, to help others, and to receive help. 
It’s the American way. And it will continue to multiply the 
end result of individual ingenuity. 

4. Let’s step up research im distribution. | was surprised 
to learn that a recent study revealed that at present 90 percent 
of every research dollar spent by American Industry is spent 
on product research, and that only 10 percent is spent on 
marketing research. I saw another estimate which placed 
the breakdown of research expenditures at 96 percent and 
4 percent. That would indicate 96 cents to make a better 
product and 4 cents to improve the methods of sale. There 
are, of course some progressive firms in which distribution 
research has been drastically increased in recent years. Now, 
I would be the last to say that we should spend less on 
technical or product research. It has given us our industrial 
might. But don’t you think the time has come for all of us 
to do a similar job in distribution research? 

The White House has recently announced a President's 
Conference on Technical and Distribution Research. The con- 
ference was proposed by the President’s Cabinet Committee 
on Small Business, and is designed to assist small business 
in meeting its research needs. I think it is appropriate that 
in this endeavor to put the spotlight on the research needs 
of small business, distribution research is given equal billing 
along with the technical side in which we have made such 
great progress. 

These are but a few of the areas to which marketing 
executives might direct increased attention—(1) Face reali- 
ties, (2) Go modern, (3) Share knowledge, and (4) Step up 
research. 
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If distribution receives the recognition which it should 
under today’s conditions it will meet the challenge and there 
is mo question in my mind that we will reach a level of con- 
sumer expenditures exceeding that “billion-a-day.” 

But here let me add a word of caution—it will avail us 
nothing if such an increase is the result of inflation rather 
than greater real production and consumption measured in 
dollars of constant value. President Eisenhower effectively 
covered this point in his opening comments on “Opportunity 
and Responsibility in a Free Economy” in his Economic Re- 
port to the Congress last January in the following words: 

“Even more exacting are the responsibilities of individu- 
als and economic groups. Business managements should 
formulate and carry out their plans so as to contribute to 
steady economic growth. They must also recognize the 
broad public interest in the prices set on their products 
and services. 

“Both management and labor should remove restrictions 
on the operation of competitive markets and enhance the 
economy's adaptability to change. Of particular importance 
in a prosperous economy is the responsibility of leaders 
of business and labor to reach agreements on wages and 
other labor benefits that are consistent with productivity 
prospects and with the maintenance of a stable dollar. 

“Reliance for stability in economic growth cannot be 
placed exclusively on the fiscal and monetary policies of 
Government. The successful extension of prosperity with 
price stability calls for a cooperative effort in which the 
policies of individuals and economic groups and of all 
levels of government are consistent with one another and 
mutually reinforcing.” 

And so I say—as we sell our way to “a-billion-a-day”’— 
let's do it in dollars of constant value, with each of us doing 
his part. 

In all of this the Government will have a role, and perhaps 
an increasing role. However, as this Administration has often 
emphasized, it must not be one of interference or regimenta- 
tion. American business does not want to be coddled or 
controlled. It recognizes, however, that the government must 
assume imcreasing responsibilities in preserving our free 
enterprise system within a framework of public interest— 
based on a desire to stimulate—to cooperate—and to assist. 

We in the Department of Commerce appreciate the role 
of distribution in building a stronger America. We ask your 
cooperation and invite your guidance in seeking the answer 
to problems of mutual concern. Our Office of Distribution 
provides a focal point for the exchange of information on 
problems and developments in Distribution. The National 
Distribution Council, which includes representatives of all 
segments of the distribution field, advises the Secretary on 
current developments and problems in which the Federal 
Government has a responsibility. 

A well informed government working together with an 
enlightened business community in an atmosphere of co- 
operation and trust can do a great deal to strengthen national 
security and to maintain economic expansion and growth. 

In this connection I am always reminded of an inscription 
on the Pennsylvania Avenue facade of the Department of 
Commerce Building which reads: 

“Based upon foundations of devotion and labor the 
United States is enriched by other golden threads in the 
genius of its people. Inventive daring illumines their dili- 
gence. Adventurous ardor invigorates the work of their — 
hands. Under governmental guardianship their ideas and 
thew activities are assured the liberty that is the soul of 
achievement.” 

It is for all of us to insure the continuation of this heritage. 





